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pea] now must be effected through 
vi oe the means of salts and acids, bases 

wee} and oxides, ethers, alcohols, and 
volatile fatty acids. If we begin with the domestic 
arts we stumble at the very threshold over M. 
Alexis Soyer with his great cookery-book; and 
then we have Professor Johnson on the food we 
eat, the water we drink, the tobacco we 
(don’t) smoke, and the brandy-punch we indulge 
in. If we examine the progress of the useful 
arts, we find the same curious feature may be 
traced. Our wool is dyed, our cotton printed, 
our leather tanned, by complex operations of 
organic chemistry. Our timber is preserved 
from dry-rot, our stones are subjected to pro- 
cesses of induration, our walls are plastered 
with abnormal combinations of lime and 
sulphuric acid, our roofs are covered with 
galvanized iron. We have copper smelted, iron 
puddled, and silver plated by electricity. We | 
can produce mammoth sheets of plate-glass, 
artificial stone, artificial puzzolana, and flint 
vases, after the fashion which predominated at 
Pompeii. Nor do the fine arts hold aloof from | 





a pigment, rivals the brilliant lapis lazuli of the | 


| 


early painters. We have discovered new methods | 
of painting on glass, etching on steel, engraving | 
on stone ; and, finally, we have made a discovery | 
which would have struck terror to the hearts of | 
the Chaldzan astrologers—the art of paint- 
ing portraits and sketching landscapes with a | 
pencil of the sun’s rays. | 

It is in the artistic class of these applications | 
of chemistry that we must place the modern art | 
of drawing on stone. We know of no art, | 
scarcely any science, that has made so much | 
progress in so short a space as that of litho- 
graphy. Half a century ago it was as much of 
a dead letter as the submarine telegraph. But 
now it takes rank along with the arts of 
engraving on wood, on copper, and on steel ; | 
and in certain respects it rises beyond these arts; 
for lithography, it is asserted, supports more 
artists, employs more printers, consumes more 
paper, and pays more wages, than all the others 
put together. Its applications, too, are every 
day extending, and its resources becoming 
greater ; and notwithstanding the astonishing 
progress which the art has already made, there 
are people high up in its mysteries who say that 
lithography is still in its infancy. 

These remarks have arisen from a short visit 
we made not long ago to the well-known 
establishment of Messrs. Day and Son, the 
lithographers. We confess our preconceived 
notions of the business were by this visit mate- 
rially enlarged. Messrs. Day have gradually 
acquired the position of being amongst (if not) 
the largest lithographers in Europe. Their 
enterprising speculations connected with the 
Great Exhibition; their splendid illustrations 
after Roberts, of the “ Holy Land ;” and their 
chromolithographic illustrations of Mr. Digby 
Wyatt’s works, are well known to our readers. 
But the modus operandi of the business is, we 
think, less popularly understood; and a short 
account of our visit will probably not be un- 
acceptable. 

We were first taken to see “the quarry,” as 
it is waggishly denominated, or the apartment 
on the basement floor where the stones are 
kept. This apartment we found to be fitted up | 


| vi 


If we add to this, 


the absorbing flood. We have discovered a = lige =" 


combination of sulphur and sodium, which, as |.) : 
i like the 


| S$ 


;muscular strength in grinding, others prac- 
tising the utmost nicety of touch in graining, 
| and others polishing with pumice and water-of- 
It is truly surprising to see the 
feats of strength these men display among the 
Here is one just polished which 
weighs perhaps 5 ewt.; but our bearded Titans | 
make no manner of ceremony in carrying the pon- | 
derous mass to their shoulders, and transferring | 
it to the lifting-machine, which communicates 
with the basement and upper story. 
state that this is a branch requiring a consider- 
To produce a perfectly 
level surface, a perfectly smooth polish, anda 
regular grain is no easy matter; yet these are 
absolutely indispensable to a good lithograph. 
We may also, in passing, just remark that our 
friends are all the better for the moustache, since 
a considerable quantity of fine limestone dust 
is floating through the air; and that, we 
know, is not altogether the best atmosphere to 
enter the lungs. 

Leaving the stone-grinders, we were then 
taken upstairs to one of the draughtsmen’s rooms 
This room, which is devoted 
to plans, sections, mechanical drawings, and 
general work, is large, spacious, and well 
At one end sits the overseer, who is 
just now up to the eyes in Government work 
for the Patent-office, and has no rest, nearly, by 
At the other end is a species 
of laboratory for etching the stones, preparing 
the acids, the colours, and printing ink. Seated 
all along the front of the benches which traverse 
the room, we counted some twenty or thirty 
lithographic draughtsmen, all busily engaged— 
some engraving, some drawing with ink, and 
some in transferring the copy to the stone. 

The appearance of these gentlemen is some- 
We found, on inquiry, they 


able amount of skill. 


' on the first-floor. 


day or by night. 


what picturesque. 

were derived from 
urope—the volatile Frenchman, the dark- 
eyed Italian, the phlegmatic German, the bluff | 
Englishman, the rollicking Irishman, and the 
canny Scotchman—a peaceful congress deserv- 
Just as we had finished our pre- wing " 
with substantial timber racks, securely founded | liminary survey, we saw the large stone had | we may add, will yield from 3,000 to 5,000 





on beds of concrete, and on these were closely | arrived from below, and was deposited on the 
piled an enormous number of lithographic/table. Curious to ascertain the destination of 
stones, numbered and catalogued after the man-!so large a drawing as this seemed intended 
ner of a well-ordered library. The effect on the|to hold, we asked the question, and found 
sitor of this collection of “sculptured monu-! that it was the plan of an estate in Chan- 
| ments ” is to recall to the memory something of 
|the associations which might arise from a’ 
HEMISTRY applied to the arts is eee research among the sepulchres of 
ruria, or the tombs of Thebes ; and the effect 
is not a little heightened when your guide in-' 
forms you that here is a picture of the ruins of 
Luxor, there a sketch of the great pyramid, and | method of executing this drawing we may just 
that the stone which but now is being deposited glance at. The draughtsman first carefully 
on the shelf contains a graphic representation 
of the interior decorations of Pompeii. The to procure a perfectly clean surface. He 
stones, we may mention, are exclusively German, | 
chiefly from the oolitic formations on the banks 
of the Iser and Danube, in Bavaria. 
attempted to get something like a precise 
enumeration of them, but that was impossible. 
| We were informed, however, that there were | go over this tracing with a blunted point, and 
upwards of 800 tons of lithographic stones on | 
the premises ; and, moreover, that a large pro- 
portion of these were purchased at a time when 
large stones cost 6d. per lb. 
that the stones contain drawings which may so far as the draughtsman is concerned. 
have cost from 10/. to 30/. to execute, we shall 
form some approximate idea of the money 
expended in producing this singular quarry. 

The first process connected with the art 
itself, is that we saw carried on in one depart- 
| ment of the basement, which is called graining. 
Over a number of water-troughs we observed 
xceedingly strong athletic 
“bearded like the pard,” “ moustached 
grinding and rubbing, and 
graining and polishing, like a lot of marble- 
| cutters,—some exercising the utmost limit of 


cery, which had come in that morning, and 
of which copies were to be forwarded to counsel 
by next morning’s post. By dint of hard 
work, a little overtime, and great exertion 
on the part of the printer, this feat was 
accomplished within the prescribed period. The 


rubs the stone with a linen cloth, in order 


then places next to it a sheet of thin tissue- 
paper, coloured red with the oxide of iron. A 
tracing from the copy is then laid in a reversed 
position over this, and carefully gummed down 
to the edge of the stone. The next step is to 


when the stone is again uncovered, we see pro- 
duced a red outline reversed of the original 
drawing. This outline is finally drawn in with 
lithographic ink, and then the process is finished, 


When the drawing is finished, the surface of 
the stone is coated with a thin solution of gum, 
which preserves the ink, and prevents the 
stone from absorbing any extraneous particles. 
Finally, it is transferred again to the lifting- 
machine, which hoists it up to another story, 
where our friends the quarrymen are waiting its 
reception, to place it on the sole of a large press. 
Before leaving the draughtsmen’s room, we 
bestowed a glance on the process of engraving 
on stone. For this operation the manipulation 
is precisely the reverse of the process of ink 
drawing. The stone is first coated with gum 
and acid. It is next covered with a ground- 

work of red chalk, upon which the lines of the 

engraving are more distinctly visible. A diamond, 
or sharp needle, is the instrument employed to 
cut into the surface of the stone. 

Being anxious to follow the higher branches 
‘of the art, we shall take the reader along with 
us to the house opposite, where these branches 
are carried on. ‘The first room we entered was 
that where artists were at work on chalk draw- 
ings. The difference between a chalk drawing 

and an ink drawing, we need scarcely explain, is 
simply one of degree. In the first case, the ink 
is a fluid; in the latter, the chalk is a solid sub- 
stance, although composed of similar materials : 
the former is worked after the fashion of a 
common architectural drawing, the latter par- 
takes more of a painting. The methods of 
preparation and printing are likewise anala- 
gous. But the chalk drawing is alone suscep- 
tible of those nice gradations of tint familiar 
‘to our readers and to the purchasers of musical 
‘albums and Jenny Lind polkas. The artist 
goes to work here as if he were making a regular 
crayon sketch. Considerable variety of method 
belongs to his work, just as there are varieties 
of method in water colour or oil painting. 
Indeed, it is rather a more singular spectacle to 
see an artist gravely engaged, not with a hair 
pencil, not with a pencil of black lead, but with 
acrayon composed of divers ingredieuts, such 
as soap, grease, wax, and lamp black. When 
the chalk drawing is finished, it is etched with 
nitric acid very much diluted: it is then care- 
fully washed, and treated with gum in the same 
manner as an ink drawing before it is printed. 
It may only be necessary to mention that the 
colouring matter in the chalk is a mere conve- 
nient arrangement of the artist. Colourless 
chalk, always provided it were greasy enough, 
would answer the purpose quite as well. But 
for the same reason that the engraver uses a red 
‘ground, and the ink draughtsman a black ink, 
so also does the artist employ a coloured chalk, 
to render his drawing visible. A chalk drawing, 
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impressions if well treated. But beyond this | Messrs. Day and Son employ, between artists, 
limit the light tints begin to break up and the | draughtsmen, and printers, on the premises, 
whole drawing to become clouded and indis- | and out of doors, about 200 hands altogether ; 
tinct. and on account of the high wages such skilled 
The room above was devoted, we found, to' labour commands, the weekly sum paid in the 
works in chromolithography—the process of all establishment is considerable. The number of 
others the most interesting and important to us. | presses at work is about 100; the stones we 
Printing in colours has assumed a degree of have seen are over 800 tons in weight; and the 
excellence which some years ago was pro- value of the paper annually consumed is up- 
nounced unattainable. We need scarcely men- wards of 10,000/. As to the wages of the 
tion, confining ourselves to the firm of which printers, these average from 35s. to 4/. per 
we are speaking, their celebrated chromolitho-| week; and during the progress of “The Holy 
graphs after Turner and Roberts; but we shall Land,” the chalk printers could easily make 
stay for a moment over a plate of an elaborately | double that amount. 
earved cabinet. This particular print requires | It is only fair to say that in the application 
for its execution no less than twelve stones.| of chromolithography the Messrs. Day differ 
And when we state that on a close examination from their competitors in one particular, in- 
it is impossible to detect a flaw in the outline asmuch as whilst the latter confine themselves 
or an error in the shade of any portion of it, our for the most part to the production of occasional 
readers must admit the precision to which this | specimens of the powers of the art, Messrs. Day 


art has been brought. The pigments employed 
are precisely the same as those of the painter ; 
and the lithographic artist has to exercise pre- 
cisely the same skill in his combinations in 
order to produce the same effects. Let us now 
illustrate the processes in chromolithography. 
The original drawing having been transferred 
to the stone, by means of paper covered with 
red chalk, the lithographer then draws upon the 
stone with a greasy chalk or ink, as the case 
may be, the whole of the outline of the subject, 
and as much of the shading as he may think 
necessary. When the drawing is finished in 
black and white, the stone is sent to the printer, 
who, after chemically preparing it for the 
operation, takes off as many impressions as 
there are colours required to perfect an naita- 
tion of the original. These impressions are 
laid, whilst moist, upon a corresponding number 
of supplementary stones, and passed through 
the press; by which means the outline of the 
first stone is printed off upon each of the 
remaining stones of the series, and the artist is 
provided with an outline upon the latter, iden- 
tical with that which existed upon the key- 
stone. “ Carefully analysing the amount of each 
colour in the original drawing, and noting the 
points of its predominance,—where, in some 
eases, it is allowed to appear pure, and in 
others to enter only into the composition of 
broken tints,—the artist proceeds to indicate 
upon each stone, in black chalk or ink, the 
requisite amount for each separate colour. 
Great care is required to bear in mind the sue- 
cession of these tints, and to make due allow- 


ance for it, since it is obvious that the last 


printed, by its greater or less degree of opacity, 
may tend to kill all that has been done before. 


Great attention is likewise required in order’ 


that, when the various stones are worked 
together, the filling in of one colour shall 


exactly meet the space occupied by another, | 
without either overlapping and producing dark | 


edges, or leaving white lines or gaps between 
each tint.” 

The printer’s responsibility now commences : 
if the stone be washed with acid of too great a 
strength, all the delicate lines will disappear ; 


practically apply it in their every-day works. 
| We need only instance one or two books to 
Show the extent to which they have applied 
colour-printing, namely, “ Wyatt’s Industrial 
Arts,” 160 plates, requiring 1,100 stones; 
“Metal Work,” 50 plates on 300 stones; 
‘and the last volume of “Belgium and Ger- 
many.” 

We may add, in conclusion, that this art 
affords ready means to architects for the exact 
reproduction of their designs, and that they 
have already availed themselves of it exten- 
sively in the interesting establishment we have 
just walked through. 








ON THE FRENCH AND OTHER 
METHODS OF CONSTRUCTING IRON 
FLOORS. 

EFFECT OF LIME AND PLASTER ON IRON. 








Tue discussion of this subject was resumed 
,at the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
the 6th inst. 

Mr. C. C. Nelson, Hon. Sec. observed, that 
‘on comparing the French’ and the English 
_systems, which had been brought under con- 

sideration, one great point of similarity was 
|found between them, inasmuch as the main 
| supports in each were the rolled iron joists: on 
‘the other hand, these joists were much closer | 
| together in the Enelish than in the French 
_ system ; in which latter, however, the iron entre- 
| toises, or transverse rods, were placed further 
‘apart than the wooden laths in the English 
‘system; while the material used for the filling | 
‘in differed materially, being plaster of Paris, or 
plaster and hollow earthenware pots in one case, 
and concrete, formed of lime, sand, and gravel, 
in the other. Neither of the systems under 





— of this stone are, that burnt and re. 

uced to | gaa in the usual way, it is not 
capable of resisting the vicissitudes of the 
weather, and the small quantity of sulphuric 
acid it contains prevents its setting quickly or 
becoming hard. It can, consequently, only be 
employed for interior plastering, and generally 
for works requiring but little solidity—its em. 

loyment in construction is thus very limited, 
Im. stone of the French plaster of the environs 
of Paris is a sulphate of one composed in the 
best proportions, the acids being almost equal to 
the bases ; properly burnt it preserves all its acid 
popetn, and reduced to powder and mixed it 
ecomes very hard in one day. Unlike the 
English plaster, there is no need to grind it very 
fine, —on the contrary, for strong work it is better 
to be rather coarse; it is oa in decoration 
that it is employed as fine as the English. In 
France, along the borders of the Seine, the 
houses are constructed with this material; for 
solid construction, grouting the joints of stones, 
for exterior and interior decoration, and masonr 
pranks, plaster of Paris is employed: for the 
atter purpose the powder is used rather coarse ; 
mixed with water it forms a factitious crystal- 
lization, which, adhering to the materials em- 
ployed gives them greater rigidity: thus a 
vault formed of stones badly dressed and 
ordinary mortar would have but little strength, 
but the use of plaster with its properties 
of adhesion and augmentation of volume 
would insure solid and durable work.” In 
February, 1849, Mr. Charles Barry read 
a paper describing a system, patented by 
Mr. Denines Ge. in which the same 
reliance was placed upon concrete, formed of 
Portland cement and shingle, for stiffening 
wrought iron, as in Messrs. Fox and Barrett’s 
flooring, drain-pipes being in some cases intro- 
duced with the concrete for the purpose of 
lightness. For a span of 20 ft. iron plates, 
12 in. deep, } in. thick, and 2 ft. 6 in. apart, 
were used, a layer of concrete, 5 in. thick, being 
placed between them, on horizontal plates of 
iron, +', thick, secured by rivets to the sides of 
the upright bearers. The author thus deseribed 
the use of the concrete. “The uniform pres- 
sure of the concrete against the surface of the 
web, and under the upper flanges of the beam, 
produces the effect of a continuous strut, and 
enables any sheet, however thin, to assume the 
true character of a beam or girder.” For a 
span of 15 to 18 ft. the depth of floor would be 
73 in.; from 16 to 20 ft. 12 in. Mr. Beard- 
more “considered his floors to be fire-proof 
from their mode of construction ; not liable to 
disintegration when exposed to fierce flame, as 
brick arches are by their failing off in flakes, 
nor to be destroyed by sudden cooling when 
highly heated. The thimness of the floor, when 
contrasted with one of cast-iron, and the 
absence of all lateral pressure, and consequent 





discussion could be considered perfectly novel ; 
and indeed, so far back as the year 1849, a| 
paper was read to the Institute by Mr. Donald- 
son, describing a mode of construction adopted | 
(by an engincer named Thompson, ina bridge | 
over a railway near Glasgow, in which tubular | 
‘iron girders, of boiler plate $ in. thick, were 
made solid by the introduction of concrete be- 
tween the plates to render them unyielding and | 
rigid; the girders being then tied and framed | 


} 


| 


| ° . 
together with bars of iron, the space between | 


them was in filled by arched brickwork. With | 


necessity for tie-bolts, were further advantages ; 


in addition to which the concrete was a neces- 


sary element of the floor itself, not a weight in- 


‘dependent of it; and it rendered the whole, as 


it were, one continuous beam, thus making it 
nearly impossible to accumulate a great weight 
on any one spot.” 

Mr. H. H. Burnell read the following ex- 
tracts from letters he had received from 
Paris, in reply to questions which he had for- 
warded since the first evening’s discussion. 


From M. Piot, sub-architect employed at 


or, if etched with too weak a solution, there | reference to the question which had been raised the works of the Tuileries and Louvre :— 


will be a general tendency in the tints to clog 
up and become overcharged. Great care is 
necessary, too, in attaching the paper upon 
which the impression is taken to each of the 
stones, so as to cause the colours to fall into 
exactly their proper places; and considerable 
practice is necessary before the requisite dex- 


terity can be attained in this respect. Where. 


great rapidity is indispensable, these difficulties 
are materially increased ; because, if any colour 
be too heavily printed, it will take so long to 
dry that it will for some time be impossible to 
work off the remaining tints upon the same 
impression. 

Without entering more fully into details, we 
will conclude our sketch with a few statisties. 


‘at the former meeting, as to the expansion of 
‘concrete, Mr. Nelson referred to the “ Essay on 
Concrete,” by Mr. Godwin, in the first volume 
of the Transactions of the Institute, for which 
the first medal of the Institute was awarded, as 
containing (in pages 23, 29, and 39) the results 
of experience on the subject, clearly proving 
that concrete in setting did expand. As to the 
nature of the French plaster, M. Delassaux had 
forwarded the following communication in 1846, 
describing the difference between that material 
and the “ plaster of Paris” used in this country, 
from which it would appear that the former was 
a much better material than the latter :—‘‘ The 
| English plaster stone is a sulphate of lime, 
| destitute of water, except a small portion of 
sulphuric acid ; it is in fact an imperfect alabas- 
iter. The consequences of the chemical com- 


You ask me for some account of the iron 
floors we are now using in the new buildings of 
the Louvre. These floors are generally com- 
posed of girders and joists of the x form. The 
joists are so proportioned that the deflection of 
the floor under a load of 700 kilog. "d super- 


‘ficial metre, or 143 lbs. per square foot, shall 


not exceed 20 centimetres (or 3 in.), which may 
be thus explained: We suppose that four per- 


sons might stand in the space of a superficial 


metre (or 10$ square feet), and that their joint 
weights might equal 300 kileg. or 661 lbs. We 
add as the weight of the interties, fantons, 
pottery, small wooden joists, and floors, 50 kilog. 
making 350 kilog. e double this load to 
make it equal to walking or dancing, and thus 


-we arrive at the above-named 700 kilog. 


(1,544 Ibs.). M. Piot gives the following table 
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of the spans, weights, and — of the joists|}or two coats of litharge, according as the! some remarks upon what had been called the 


employed in the floors of the Louvre :— 














Weight of 
Spans. Joiste per aw coloration by the oxide of iron: I believe that, 
- in the — an _ paint is sufficient to 
protect the iron from the humidity and the cor- 
me. sae. oy a se rosive qualities of the plaster, ~r at a later 
9 10 29 48 period, the plaster in its turn protects the iron 
s : S. 4 & from atmospheric influences. It must be 
18 1 54 : acknowledged that experience, as yet, can say 
31 5 60 at little on the matter. In twenty, fifty, or a hun- 
76 8 dred years, we shall be better able to judge of 











aanene ithe systems, but at the present moment they 
We have adopted the above-mentioned spans, | are so much in favour with us, that we very 
placing the joists 80 centimetres, or 2 ft. 74in.| rarely have recourse to the old methods. In 
from centre to centre, the interties 1 metre, or | four houses that we are now erecting in the 
3 ft. 33 in. apart; the fantons are placed} Rue de Rivoli we have used these floors, three 
20 centimetres, or 7% in. from each other, and/of them opposite the Tour de St. Jacques, 
serve to support the pottery in the usual way. | and the other (which is the most important) 
The pottery is thoroughly bedded and plastered | between the Rue de Bourdomais and the Rue 
on both ms rendering the floor as nearly as|des Déchargeurs; we do uot yet know the 
possible sound-proof, and infinitely superior in} numbers. : 

this respect to the ordinary wailed, The; Mr Burnell then read the following remarks : 
strength may ed Poy y of by the fact that some | From these communications we may briefly sum 
have been proved to 1,500 kilog. per superficial | up the following facts :—That the planchers en 
metre, or 307 tbs. per square foot, and the | fer, if properly carried out, succeed, but that 
deflection did not exceed 3 centimetres, or lin. /they, in common with all other modes of con- 
in the middle. In first-class buildings the filling- | struction, are capable of being executed badly. 
in is generally of pottery or hollow bricks, but | We learn that the floors of the Louvre, though 





in private houses they usually content them- 
selves with plaster alone: it 1s considered in- 
ferior and less sound proof. In general the 
wrought-iron floors are found to be of the neces- 
sary strength, and may be regarded as a great 
improvement, but in France, and particularly in 
Paris, the spirit of speculation is prone to exact 
too much from the material it employs. 

M. Charles Hittorff remarks that, for dwell- 
ing-houses, the weight on the entire floor should 
not exceed one-fourth or one-fifth of the break- 
ing weight, or limits of deflection of the joists, 

that it should bear the weight of four 
persons = 300 kilog. (661 lbs.) per superficial 
metre (66 lbs. per foot superficial). When these 
limits are surpassed, a disagreeable vibration 
and a disposition to transmit sound is the re- 
sult. As yet, the floors well filled in with 
pottery, or hollow bricks, have developed no 
symptoms of failure, either with respect to 
vibration or transmission of sound; but they 
are considerably dearer than those of wood, 
though the manufacturers (quoting the first or 
cheapest system), pretend the contrary. This 
kind of economy is much to be regretted, as it 
may be the means of causing accidents, which 
would tend to create a prejudice against this 
mode of construction. The difficulties of rolling 
render the production of large joists very doubt- 
ful as regards the equality of texture, and in 
many instances those of the 22 ft. to 24 ft. 
long, and from 8} in. to 10} in. deep, have 
broken on being proved; but nothing is to be 
feared from the employment of these methods 
for moderate spans. 

M. Hittorff has never known that these iron 
floors have been filled in with concrete, which, 
in his opinion, would be to load the floor un- 
necessarily. The iron work is painted with a 
coat of litharge to prevent oxydation: some- 
times this precaution is neglected, and without 
ill effects; for after all, the oxydation can only 
take place by the double action of the oxygen of 
the air and water. The iron embedded in plaster 
is at once covered with a coat of rust, but this 
action soon ceases when the plaster is of a 
sufficient thickness (say 3in.) to exclude the 
air. This fact is sufficiently igs by the 
fragments of iron we constantly find, while 
demolishing our old buildings, in a perfect state 
of preservation, though they have never been 
painted. 

Lastly, a communication from M. Dumont : 
Of the two systems of wrought-iron floors that | 
you mentioned, this one is almost exclusively 
employed here. Prudent builders never allow 
the depth of the joist to be less than th part of 
the span. The filling in between the joists is 
generally of pottery or hollow bricks, bedded 
im plaster: when the builder is not too sparing 
of his plaster, and the spaces properly filled in, 
the necessary rigidity is obtained. We avoid 
the use of concrete, on account of its weight ; 
we find nothing answer so well in every respect 
as the pottery. We paint our ironwork with one 





upon the same principle, are stronger than 


speculator may be disposed. As to the quality | English system, as the results of considerable 
of the work, I may state that, up to the present | experience. He had spoken warmly in favour 
time, the ceilings have not suffered from dis-| of that system when it was first introduced, and 


still thought well of it, though it had not been 
so much improved as he had expected. With 
| regard to the kind of finished flooring used upon 
| the concrete, he observed that Portland cement 
}in connection with elastic iron was objection- 
able from its rigidity and brittleness ; and in 
/many instances within his own knowledge it had 
jcracked. ‘The speaker then proceeded to make 
|some observations in opposition to the opinions 
(which had been given im favour of Fox and 
| Barrett’s system; but as these were severally 
| replied to at a renewal of the discussion on a 
following evening, we postpone report for the 
present. 

Mr. H. C. Smith, visitor, called the attention 
of the meeting to some specimens in illustration 
of the effect of plaster upon iron. In these 
specimens he had placed different materials in 
contact with the iron on the day after the last 
meeting (a fortnight ago), and the results were 
now evident, In one specimen plaster of Paris 
alone was used, in another plaster mixed with 
sand, and in another mortar, or lime and sand 
in equal proportions. In the latter not the 
slightest trace of rust was perceptible, although 
the interior of the mass was still in a very soft 
state, whilst in the other specimens, especially 


those ordinarily used for dwelling-houses. That | with the plaster of Paris, the iron was sensibly 
joists of the depth and weight indicated in the | affected. Paster of Paris decreased in hardness 
table furnished by M. Piot, if placed 2 ft. 7} in. | in proportion to its age. As an illustration of 
apart and properly filled in, will produce a floor | this, Mr. Smith stated that he was employed 
whose deflection shall not exceed } in. in the | some years ago to remove from the residence of 
centre, under a load of 143 lbs. per superficial | Mr. Prince Hoare, at Bath, to London, eight or 
foot ; and that there are others executed in the | ten large casts from the antique, which had been- 
Louvre that have borne 307 lbs. per square foot, ‘there 100 years, but he an 2 succeeded in re- 
with only 1 in. deflection in the midis. That | moving two of them safely, the rest having 
for the floors of dwelling-houses, the weight on | fallen entirely to pieces, Lime, on the contrary, 
the floor should not exceed one-fourth or one- | increased in hardness with age, and iron in con- 
fifth of the breaking weight of the joist, or that | tact with it was not affected. As the specimens 
the depth of the joist should not be less than! proved, plaster was most injurious. Paint 
szth of the span, when placed about 2 ft. 6 or| would protect the iron, but if it became rubbed 
3 ft. apart ; and lastly, that no ill effects have | off, even in the smallest pin-hole, the plaster 
at present been experienced from the contact of | would communicate oxydation to the iron, toan 
the iron with the plaster. extent almost beyond belief, and, in fact, would 
As I have before said, my object in drawing | in time entirely destroy the iron. 
your attention to the matter in question was to} Mr. Garling referred to some plaster floors 
induce a due appreciation of that which seemed| which he had seen in Lincolnshire, in the 
successful, but not to extol it beyond its merits. | vicinity of the quarries. These consisted of a 
I think we must all perceive that a valuable | body of coarse plaster, with about an eighth to 
lesson is to be learned by the study of these | a quarter of an inch of fine plaster as a surface, 
French methods, when we consider their light-| very finely and smoothly trowelled; and although 
ness, and the small space they occupy, when | these were from 100 to 150 years old, they were 
compared with the fire-proof floors we have’ now as hard as marble. He had also occasion 
been in the habit of executing. The introduc- | to take down the plastering of the walls of some 
tion of interties between the joists must surely | rooms in the same neighbourhood, which was at 
be important, when the filling-in is of a material | least 300 years old; this was thirty or forty 
that swells in the process of setting, to say| years ago, and, speaking from recollection, his 
nothing of their use as transverse ties. The | impression was that the plaster in that case was 
ceiling appears to offer its advantages on the | quite as hard as in the floors. 
score of durability and convenient execution;| Mr. G. R. Burnell referred to the work of 
for how much more easy must it be for the | Rondelet-—“ L’Art de Batir”—on the different 
workman to adjust a flat centering beneath the | nature of lime and plaster as to durability, in 
joists, and form the ceiling by the simple confirmation of Mr. Smith’s remarks, and read 
operation of pouring a composition in upon it,|some portion of a letter addressed by him to 
than the tedious process involved in our own | Mr. Nelson: “I would call your attention, and 
method of lathing, and applying the various | that of the members of the Institute, to a work 
coats of plaster, in a very inconvenient position, | I mentioned on the last evening ; it is M. Eck’s 
from the under side. This mode of grouting | ‘Traité de la Construction, Poteries, Fer, Fonte 
from above is not peculiar to iron floors, but it | et Téle,’ in 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1841; in which 
requires a watetel that sets with moderate} will be found many very remarkable illustra- 
rapidity, which with us is more costly than with | tions of the application of those various mate- 
the French. | rials to purposes which rarely are thought of in 
I believe that the rare occurrence of serious| England. It is an extremely valuable work, 
conflagrations in France is mainly attributable | and if it had been better known here, probably 
to the use of solid plaster ceilings. All seem to | much money might have been saved by prevent- 
agree that the frequent losses by fire, the dis-| ing parties from taking out patents for systems 
creditable condition of many new-built houses, | already largely employed ; and at any rate the 
the fall of others, and the threatening aspect of | study of M. Eck’s book would have suggested 
the many more which must inevitably share the; many valuable hints to both architects and 
same fate, were there not a special Providence | engineers. At the same time I would also beg 
over ignorance and knavery, are sufficient causes to call the attention of the Institute to a note 
to justify any attempt to introduce improve-|I published myself in the Builder of 1549, page 
ment ; and when we consider the rapid occupa- | 350, in which I gave a short description of the 
tion of very desirable positions by endless piles | application of the H shaped rolled iron : Lallude 
of mud and bricks, exhibiting little but a dispo- | to this because I have reason to believe that the 
sition to speculate and low cunning, we must | application of this kind of bar iron to flooring 
all regret that our already great metropolis —— has been patented subsequently io the 
should continue to extend itself under the guid- | publication of my note in the Builder. In Paris 
ance of parties so little capable or disposed to | it was used, to my knowledge, in 1848.” The 
develope constructive or artistic talent. nature and application of compound wrought 
Mr. Christopher, Fellow, felt called on to offer | iron beams with earthen pots for roofs were de- 
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impressions if well treated. But beyond this | Messrs. Day and Son employ, between artists, 
limit the light tints begin to break up and the | draughtsmen, and printers, on the premises, 
whole drawing to become clouded and indis-| and out of doors, about 200 hands altogether ; 


tinct. 

The room above was devoted, we found, to 
works in chromolithography—the process of all 
others the most interesting and important to us. 
Printing in colours has assumed a degree of 
excellence which some years ago was pro- 


and on account of the high wages such skilled 
labour commands, the weekly sum paid in the 
establishment is considerable. The number of 
‘presses at work is about 100; the stones we 
have seen are over 800 tons in weight; and the 
value of the paper annually consumed is up- 


nounced unattainable. We need scarcely men- wards of 10,000/. As to the wages of the 
tion, confining ourselves to the firm of which printers, these average from 35s. to 4/. per 
we are speaking, their celebrated chromolitho-| week; and during the progress of “ The Holy 
graphs after Turner and Roberts; but we shall Land,” the chalk printers could easily make 
stay for a moment over a plate of an elaborately | double that amount. 

carved cabinet. This particular print requires} It is only fair to say that in the application 
for its execution no less than twelve stones.| of chromolithography the Messrs. Day differ 
And when we state that on a close examination from their competitors in one particular, in- 
it is impossible to detect a flaw in the outline | asmuch as whilst the latter confine themselves 
or an error in the shade of any portion of it, our for the most part to the production of occasional 
readers must admit the precision to which this specimens of the powers of the art, Messrs. Day 


art has heen brought. The pigments employed 
are precisely the same as those of the painter ; 
and the lithographic artist has to exercise pre- 
cisely the same skill in his combinations in| 
order to produce the same effects. Let us now 
illustrate the processes in chromolithography. 
The original drawing having been transferred | 
to the stone, by means of paper covered with 
red chalk, the lithographer then draws upon the 
stone with a greasy chalk or ink, as the case 
may be, the whole of the outline of the subject, 
and as much of the shading as he may think 
necessary. When the drawing is finished in 
black and white, the stone is sent to the printer, 
who, after chemically preparing it for the 
operation, takes off as many impressions as 
there are colours required to perfect an inita- 
tion of the original. These impressions are 
laid, whilst moist, upon a corresponding number 





of supplementary stones, and passed through 
the press; by which means the outline of the | 
first stone is printed off upon each of the | 
remaining stones of the series, and the artist 1s | 
provided with an outline upon the latter, iden- 
tical with that which existed upon the key- | 
stone. “ Carefully analysing the amount of each | 


practically apply it in their every-day works. 
We need only instance one or two books to 
show the extent to which they have applied 
colour-printing, namely, “ Wyatt’s Industrial 
Arts,” 160 plates, requirmg 1,100 stones; 
“Metal Work,” 50 plates on 300 stones; 
and the last volume of “Belgium and Ger- 
many.” 

We may add, in conclusion, that this art 
affords ready means to architects for the exact 
reproduction of their designs, and that they 
have already availed themselves of it exten- 
sively in the interesting establishment we have 
just walked through. 





ON THE FRENCH AND OTHER 
METHODS OF CONSTRUCTING IRON 
FLOORS. 


EFFECT OF LIME AND PLASTER ON IRON, 


Tue discussion of this subject was resumed 
at the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
the 6th inst. 

Mr. C. C. Nelson, Hon. Sec. observed, that 
on comparing the French’ and the English 
systems, which had been brought under con- 
sideration, one great point of similarity was 


- igins ‘ing, and noting the | : : 
colour in the original drawing ‘© found between them, inasmuch as the main 


points of its predominance,—where, in some | supports in each were the rolled iron joists : on 
cases, it is allowed to appear pure, and M the other hand, these “_— were much closer 
others to enter only into the composition of | together in the English than in the French 
broken tints,—the artist proceeds to indicate | system ; in which latter, however, the iron entre- 
upon each stone, in black chalk or ink, the | toises, or transverse rods, were placed further 
requisite amount for each separate colour. | apart than the epee — " Poee —— 
Great care is required to bear in mind the sue- | System ; while t 1e material used for ms 1uIng 
. ° . a al llow- | 2 differed materially, being plaster of Paris, or 
cession of these tints, and to make due allow- | ) C 
nage tee sages se i igheieasi il eks Mia Meat plaster and hollow earthenware pots in one case, 
— ee ee " “*”" and concrete, formed of lime, sand, and gravel, 
printed, by its greater or less degree of opacity, |; the other. Neither of the systems under 
may tend to kill all that has been done before. | discussion could be considered perfectly novel ; 
Great attention is likewise required in order and indeed, so far back as the year 1849, a 
that, when the various stones are worked paper was read to the Institute by Mr. Donald- 
together, the filling in of one colour shall | son, describing a mode of construction adopted 


exactly meet the space occupied by another, | 
without either overlapping and producing dark 
edges, or leaving white lines or gaps between 
each tint.” 

The printer’s responsibility now commences : 
if the stone be washed with acid of too great a 
strength, all the delicate lines will disappear; | 
or, if etched with too weak a solution, there 
will be a general tendency in the tints to clog 
up and become overcharged. Great care is 
necessary, too, in attaching the paper upon 
which the impression is taken to each of the 
stones, so as to cause the colours to fall into 
exactly their proper places; and considerable 
practice is necessary before the requisite dex- 
terity can be attained in this respect. Where 
ereat rapidity is indispensable, these difficulties 
are materially inereased ; because, if any colour 
be too heavily printed, it will take so long to 
dry that it will for some time be impossible to 
work off the remaining tints upon the same 
impre ssion. 

Without entering more fully into details, we 
will conclude our sketch with a few statistics. 


| 


by an engineer named Thompson, in a bridge 





— of this stone are, that burnt and re. 
uced to powder in the usual way, it is not 
capable of resisting the vicissitudes of the 
weather, and the small quantity of sulphuric 
acid it contains prevents its setting quickly or 
psn hard. It can, consequently, only be 
employed for interior plastering, and generally 
for works requiring but little solidity—its em. 
ployment in construction is thus very limited, 
The stone of the Freach plaster of the environs 
of Paris is a sulphate of ‘ese composed in the 
best proportions, the acids being almost equal to 
the bases ; properly burnt it preserves allits acid 
pupeins and reduced to powder and mixed it 
ecomes very hard in one day. Unlike the 
English plaster, there is no need to grind it very 
fine, —on the contrary, for strong work it is better 
to be rather coarse; it is only in decoration 
that it is employed as fine as the English. In 
France, along the borders of the Seine, the 
houses are constructed with this material; for 
solid construction, grouting the joints of stones, 
for exterior and interior decoration, and masonry 
generally, plaster of Paris is employed: for the 
atter purpose the powder is used rather coarse ; 
mixed with water it forms a factitious crystal- 
lization, which, adhering to the materials em- 
ployed gives them greater rigidity: thus a 
vault formed of stones badly dressed and 
ordinary mortar would have but little strength, 
but the use of plaster with its properties 
of adhesion and augmentation of volume 
would insure solid and durable work.” In 
February, 1849, Mr. Charles Barry read 
a paper rig | a system, patented by 
Mr. Beardmore, C.E. in which the same 
reliance was placed upon concrete, formed of 
Portland cement and shingle, for stiffening 
wrought iron, as in Messrs. Fox and Barrett’s 
flooring, drain-pipes being in some cases intro- 
duced with the concrete for the purpose of 
lightness. For a span of 20 ft. iron plates, 
12 in. deep, } in. thick, and 2 ft. 6 in. apart, 
were used, a layer of concrete, 5 in. thick, being 
placed between them, on horizontal plates of 
Iron, +5 thick, secured by rivets to the sides of 
the upright bearers. The author thus described 
the use of the concrete. “The uniform pres- 
sure of the concrete against the surface of the 
web, and under the upper flanges of the beam, 
produces the effect of a continuous strut, and 
enables any sheet, however thin, to assume the 
true character of a beam or girder.” For a 
span of 15 to 18 ft. the depth of floor would be 
74 in.; from 16 to 20 ft. 12 in. Mr. Beard- 
more “considered his floors to be fire-proof 
from their mode of construction ; not liable to 
disintegration when exposed to fierce flame, as 
brick arches are by their falling off in flakes, 
nor to be destroyed by sudden cooling when 
highly heated. The thinness of the floor, when 
contrasted with one of cast-iron, and the 
absence of all lateral pressure, and consequent 





necessity for tie-bolts, were further advantages ; 
in addition to which the concrete was a neces- 
sary element of the floor itself, not a weight in- 
dependent of it; and it rendered the whole, as 
it were, one continuous beam, thus making it 


| nearly impossible to accumulate a great weight 


over a railway near Glasgow, in which tubular) on any one spot.” 


iron girders, of boiler plate $ in. thick, were 
made solid by the introduction of concrete be- 
tween the plates to render them unyielding and 
rigid; the girders being then tied and framed 
together with bars of iron, the space between 
them was in filled by arched brickwork. With 


at the former meeting, as to the expansion of 


Concrete,” by Mr. Godwin, in the first volume 
of the Transactions of the Institute, for which 
the first medal of the Institute was awarded, as 
containing (in pages 23, 29, and 39) the results 
of experience on the subject, clearly proving 
_ that concrete in setting did expand. As to the 
‘nature of the French plaster, M. Delassaux had 
forwarded the following communication in 1846, 
‘describing the difference between that material 
and the “ plaster of Paris” used in this country, 
from oak it would appear that the former was 
a much better noketak than the latter :—*‘ The 
English plaster stone is a sulphate of lime, 
| destitute of water, except a small portion of 
Sulphuric acid ; it is in fact an imperfect alabas- 
iter. The consequences of the chemical com- 


| tracts from letters he 


| 


| 
| . . 
' reference to the question which had been raised the works of the Tuileries and Louvre :— 
| 


Mr. H. H. Burnell read the following ex- 
had received from 
Paris, in reply to questions which he had for- 
warded since the first evening’s discussion. 


From M. Piot, sub-architect employed at 


You ask me for some account of the iron 


‘concrete, Mr. Nelson referred to the “ Essay on floors we are now using in the new buildings of 


the Louvre. These floors are generally com- 
posed of girders and joists of the X form. The 
joists are so proportioned that the deflection of 
the floor under a load of 700 kilog. per super- 
ficial metre, or 143 lbs. per square foot, shall 
not exceed 20 centimetres (or 2 in.), which may 
be thus explained: We suppose that four per- 
sons might stand in the space of a superficial 
metre (or 10$ square feet), and that their joint 


weights might equal 300 kileg. or 661 lbs. We 


add as the weight of the interties, fantons, 
pottery, small wooden joists, and floors, 50 kilog. 
‘making 350 kilog. e double this load to 
make it equal to walking or dancing, and thus 
‘we arrive at the above-named 700 kilog. 
_ (1,544 lbs.). M. Piot gives the following table 
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of the spans, weights, and depths of the joists 
employed in the floors of the Louvre :— 











Weight of 
Spans, J ciate per — of 
Yard run. _— 
Feet. Inches. Ibs, Inches. 
6 7 18 4 
9 10 22 43 
13 2 Ww 54 
16 5 50 | 63 
18 1 54 74 
21 5 60 7 
25 0 76 af 














We have adopted the above-mentioned spans, 





placing the joists 80 centimetres, or 2 ft. 7 in. | 
from centre to centre, the interties 1 metre, or | 
3 ft. 3} in. apart; the fantons are placed | 
20 centimetres, or 77 in. from each other, and | 
serve to support the pottery in the usual way. | 
The pottery is thoroughly bedded and plastered | 
on both a rendering the floor as nearly as | 
possible sound-proof, and infinitely superior in | 
this respect to the ordinary wt P. The | 
— may be Juised of by the fact that some | 
have been proved to 1,500 kilog. - superficial | 








or two coats of litharge, according as the! some remarks upon what had been called the 
speculator may be disposed. As to the quality | English system, as the results of considerable 
of the work, I may state that, up to the present | experience. He had spoken warmly in favour 
time, the ceilings have not suffered from dis-| of that system when it was first introduced, and 
coloration by the oxide of iron: I believe that, | still thought well of it, though it had not been 
in the first instance, the paint is sufficient to! so much improved as he had expected. With 
protect the iron from the humidity and the cor- | regard to the kind of finished flooring used upon 
rosive qualities of the plaster, and at a later | the concrete, he observed that Portland cement 
period, the plaster in its turn protects the iron} in connection with elastic iron was objection- 
from atmospheric influences. It must be | able from its rigidity and brittleness ; and in 
acknowledged that experience, as yet, can say | many instances within his own knowledge it had 
little on the matter. In twenty, fifty, or a hun-| cracked. The speaker then proceeded to make 
dred years, we shall be better able to judge of | some observations in opposition to the opinions 
the systems, but at the present moment they| which had been given in favour of Fox and 
are so much in favour with us, that we very | Barrett’s system; but as these were severally 
rarely have recourse to the old methods. In| replied to at a renewal of the discussion on a 
four houses that we are now erecting in the | following evening, we postpone report for the 
Rue de Rivoli we have used these floors, three | present. & 
of them opposite the Tour de St. Jacques, Mr. H. C. Smith, visitor, called the attention 
and the other (which is the most important) | of the meeting to some specimens in illustration 
between the Rue de Bourdomais and the Rue) of the effect of plaster upon iron. In these 
des Déchargeurs; we do not yet know the/ specimens he had placed different materials in 
numbers. contact with the iron on the day after the last 
Mr Burnell then read the following remarks : | meeting (a fortnight ago), and the results were 
From these communications we may briefly sum | now evident. In one specimen plaster of Paris 
up the following facts :—That the planchers en| alone was used, in another plaster mixed with 


metre, or 307 ibs. per square foot, and the | fr, if properly carried out, succeed, but that} sand, and in another mortar, or lime and sand 


deflection did not exceed 3 centimetres, or 1 in. | 
inthe middle. In first-class buildings the filling- 
in is generally of pottery or hollow bricks, but 
in private houses they usually content them- 
selves with plaster alone: it is considered in- 
ferior and less sound proof. In general the 
wrought-iron floors are found to be of the neces- 
sary strength, and may be regarded as a great 
improvement, but in France, and particularly in 
Paris, the spirit of speculation is prone to exact 
too much from the material it employs. 

M. Charles Hittorff remarks that, for dwell- 
ing-houses, the weight on the entire floor should 
not exceed one-fourth or one-fifth of the break- 
— or limits of deflection of the joists, 

that it should bear the weight of four 
persons = 300 kilog. (661 lbs.) per superficial 
metre (66 lbs. per foot superficial). When these 
limits are surpassed, a disagreeable vibration 
and a disposition to transmit sound is the re- 
sult. As yet, the floors well filled in with 
pottery, or hollow bricks, have developed no 
symptoms of failure, either with respect to 
vibration or transmission of sound; but they 
are considerably dearer than those of wood, 
though the manufacturers (quoting the first or 
cheapest system), pretend the contrary. This 
kind of economy is much to be regretted, as it 
may be the means of causing accidents, which 
would tend to create a prejudice against this 
mode of construction. The difficulties of rolling 
render the production of large joists very doubt- 
ful as regards the equality of texture, and in 
many instances those of ben 22ft. to 24 ft. 
long, and from 8} in. to 10} in. deep, have 
broken on being proved; but nothing is to be 
feared from the employment of these methods 
for moderate spans. 

M. Hittorff has never known that these iron 
floors have been filled in with concrete, which, 
in his opinion, would be to load the floor un- 
necessarily. The iron work is painted with a 
coat of litharge to prevent oxydation: some- 
times this precaution is neglected, and without 
ill effects; for after all, the oxydation can only 
take place by the double action of the oxygen of 
the air and water. The iron embedded in plaster 
is at once covered with a coat of rust, but this 
action soon ceases when the plaster is of a 
sufficient thickness (say 3in.) to exclude the 
air. This fact is sufficiently proved by the 
fragments of iron we constantly find, while 
demolishing our old buildings, in a perfect state 
of preservation, though they have never been 
painted. 

Lastly, a communication from M. Dumont : 
Of the two systems of wrought-iron floors that 
you mentioned, this one is almost exclusively 
employed here. Prudent builders never allow 
the depth of the joist to be less than ¥,th part of 
the span. The filling in between the joists is 
generally of pottery or hollow bricks, bedded 
in plaster : when the builder is not too ey 
of his plaster, and the spaces properly filled in, 
the necessary rigidity is obtained. We avoid 
the use of concrete, on account of its weight ; 
we find nothing answer so well in every respect 
as the pottery. We paint our ironwork with one 











they, in common with all other modes of con-|in equal proportions. In the latter not the 
struction, are capable of being executed badly. | slightest trace of rust was perceptible, although 
We learn that the floors of the Louvre, though | the interior of the mass was still in a very soft 
upon the same principle, are stronger than| state, whilst in the other specimens, especially 
those ordinarily used for dwelling-houses. That | with the plaster of Paris, the iron was sensibly 
joists of the depth and weight indicated in the | affected. Plaster of Paris decreased in hardness 
table furnished by M. Piot, if placed 2 ft. 7} in.|in proportion to its age. As an illustration of 
apart and properly filled in, will produce a floor | this, Mr. Smith stated that he was employed 
whose deflection shall not exceed in. in the | some years ago to remove from the residence of 
centre, under a load of 143 lbs. per superficial | Mr. Prince Hoare, at Bath, to London, eight or 
foot ; and that there are others executed in the | ten large casts from the antique, which had been- 
Louvre that have borne 307 lbs. per square foot, | there 100 years, but he je succeeded in re- 
with only 1 in. deflection in the ine That | moving two of them safely, the rest having 
for the floors of dwelling-houses, the weight on | fallen entirely to pieces. Lime, on the contrary, 
the floor should not exceed one-fourth or one-| increased in hardness with age, and iron in con- 
fifth of the breaking weight of the joist, or that | tact with it was not affected. As the specimens 
the depth of the joist should not be less than/ proved, plaster was most injurious. Paint 
szth of the span, when placed about 2 ft. 6 or} would protect the iron, but if it became rubbed 
3 ft. apart ; and lastly, that no ill effects have | off, even in the smallest pin-hole, the plaster 
at present been experienced from the contact of | would communicate oxydation to the iron, to an 
the iron with the plaster. extent almost beyond belief, and, in fact, would 
As I have before said, my object in drawing | in time entirely destroy the iron. 
your attention to the matter in question was to} Mr. Garling referred to some plaster floors 
induce a due appreciation of that which seemed| which he had seen in Pomaee in the 
successful, but not to extol it beyond its merits. | vicinity of the quarries. These consisted of a 
I think we must all perceive that a valuable | body of coarse plaster, with about an eighth to 
lesson is to be een’ by the study of these | a quarter of an inch of fine plaster as a surface, 
French methods, when we consider their light- | very finely and smoothly trowelled; and although 
ness, and the small space they occupy, when | these were from 100 to 150 years old, they were 
compared with the fire-proof floors we have now as hard as marble. He had also occasion 
been in the habit of executing. The introduc- | to take down the plastering of the walls of some 
tion of interties between the joists must surely rooms in the same neighbourhood, which was at 
be important, when the filling-in is of a material | least 300 years old; this was thirty or forty 
that swells in the process of setting, to say | years ago, and, speaking from recollection, his 
nothing of their use as transverse ties. The | impression was that the plaster in that case was 
ceiling appears to offer its advantages on the | quite as hard as in the floors. 
score of durability and convenient execution;| Mr. G. R. Burnell referred to the work of 
for how much more easy must it be for the | Rondelet-—“ L’Art de Batir”—on the different 
workman to adjust a flat centering beneath the | nature of lime and plaster as to durability, in 
joists, and form the ceiling by the simple confirmation of Mr. Smith’s remarks, and read 
operation of pouring a composition in upon it,|some portion of a letter addressed by him to 
than the tedious process involved in our own| Mr. Nelson: “I would call your attention, and 
method of lathing, and applying the various} that of the members of the Institute, to a work 
coats of plaster, in a very inconvenient position, | I mentioned on the last evening ; it is M. Eek’s 
from the under side. This mode of grouting | ‘Traité de la Construction, Poteries, Fer, Fonte 
from above is not peculiar to iron floors, but it | et Tole,’ in 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1841; in which 
requires a material that sets with moderate} will be found many very remarkable illustra- 
rapidity, which with us is more costly than with | tions of the application of those various mate- 
the French. rials to purposes which rarely are thought of in 
I believe that the rare occurrence of serious | England. It is an extremely valuable work, 
conflagrations in France is mainly attributable | and if it had been better known here, probably 
to the use of solid plaster ceilings. All seem to} much money might have been saved by prevent- 
agree that the frequent losses by fire, the dis-| ing parties from taking out patents for systems 
creditable condition of many new-built houses, | already largely employed; and at any rate the 
the fall of others, and the threatening aspect of | study of M. Eck’s book would have suggested 
the many more which must inevitably share the | many valuable hints to both architects and 
same fate, were there not a special Providence | engineers. At the same time I would also beg 
over ignorance and knavery, are sufficient causes to call the attention of the Institute to a note 
to justify any attempt to introduce improve- | I published myself in the Builder of 1549, page 
ment ; and when we consider the rapid oceupa- | 350, in which I gave a short description of the 
tion of very desirable positions by endless niles | application of the H shaped rolled iron : Lallude 
of mud and bricks, exhibiting little but a dispo- | to this because I have reason to believe that the 
sition to speculate and low cunning, we must | application of this kind of bar iron to flooring 
all regret that our already great metropolis | es has been patented subsequently io the 
should continue to extend itself under the guid- | publication of my note in the Budder. dn Paris 
ance of parties so little capable or disposed to | it was used, to my knowledge, in 1545.’ Che 
develope constructive or artistic talent. nature and application of compound wrought 
Mr. Christopher, Fellow, felt called on to offer | iron beams with earthen pots for roofs were de- 
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scribed by Eck as known so long ago as 1780, 
in whose work an account was given of the 
church of San Vitale, at Ravenna, the dome of 
which is formed of oil jars, laid posorrnenpe § a 
fact which would set at rest the question of the 
supposed novelty of this use of pottery. 

Mr. Scoles, Hon. Sec. referred to the use of 
similar materials, in the Roman ewe in 
Syracuse; and Mr. Donaldson addec also that 
they were employed likewise in the Circus of 
Caracalla. 

Mr. G. R. Burnell continued by laying before 
the meeting the formule given by General 
Morin; and went on to say: Mr. C. H. Smith’s 
statement that lime protected iron from rust 
should be received with caution. All the 
wrought-iron bridges in France had been built 
upon the principle laid down by Vicat, that no 
oxydation could take place whilst iron was im- 
mersed in slacked lime; and accordingly the 
tying-down rods of these bridges were bedded 
in wells, with a paste of chalk lime carefully 
rammed in. Yet all those bridges had fallen ; 
that at Angers at a time when 600 persons were 
upon it, more than 400 of whom were drowned. 
The explanation of this failure possibly was, that 
the action of the load upon the bridge set the 
chains in a state of vibration, which, though not 

erceptible to the eye, was yet sufficient to 
Betach the rods from the lime in which they were 
embedded ; upon which water could get in, and 
the oxydation would commence. Mr. Smith’s 
principle was correct ; but in a floor of any kind 
there must be some degree of vibration, which 
would tend to detach the joists or girders from 
a bed of lime in which they might be placed. He 
believed, in fact, that concrete or lime in any 
form was not better than plaster, which being 
more hygrometric than the mortar would rather 
protect the iron more securely. Practically, in 
a house, the plaster was a sufficient defence to 
the iron, ad this was what the French archi- 
tects meant when they said they had not noticed 
any rust in the use of this material. 











PUBLIC HOUSES. 
What strikes a foreigner on his first abord 
in London is the excessive number of licensed 
tippling houses, and the remarkable disparity, as 


Al 


compared with any city of the European conti- 
nent, of their proportion to other trades: he 
concludes, as well he may, that we are the most 
besotted of nations. 

Were our publicans, like the ¢raiteurs of 
Paris, providers of well-cooked dinners and 
repasts at moderate prices, there might be some 
reason for their excessive numbers ; but this is 
not the case, for only the workman or mechanic 
ever goes thither for refreshment, and then he 
carries in his chop and cooks it: as for the few 
sandwiches sold at the counter, they are not 
worth consideration. The habitudes of citizens 
in other capitals are widely different: the Pari- 
sian goes out for his luxuries, the Cockney 
enjoys them at home; and it is only the want of 
domestic comforts that fills our tap-rooms. 

In the new portions of the metropolis, such 
as Portland, Camden, and Kentish towns, the 
number of licensed houses is truly remarkable : 
at every turn there is one; at most cross-ways 
two; and on the pastures lately set out for 
building you may see a double line of trenches 
with excavations on either side having heaps of 
burning clay at intervals; here “a there a 
foundation rising up, and a tavern of imposing 
elevation standing alone and quite complete, 
waiting, at a distance of 200 paces, the approach- 
Ing rows of houses. The propinquity of these 
palaces to each other in Camden and Kentish 
new towns is quite ridiculous: at an average of 
200 paces in every direction they glitter in 
sham splendour. It is plain that the seml-gen- 
teel class of houses now being erected there is 
not that most likely to fill a tap-room ; and 
equally so, that the demand for beer and spirits 
in such a neighbourhood can never sustain so 
many ; but the object of erecting them is to 
obtain a larger sum than a builder can acquire 
for any other species of property, and this will 
continue to be the case so long ‘as the present 
licensing system is maintained. In some instances 
one speculative builder, reserving al] the angle 
plots, runs un half-a-dozen publie honses : he 
obtains licenses for al! that he can, and lets or 





’ ‘ . ° | 
sells such at incredible prices or enormousrentals: | 


others he sells to adventuring publicans who | 
try for the privilege, or, in case of failure, open 
as beer-shops, at war with the Bench ; and will , 
it be believed, that in such instances the land- | 
lord who first sold his privilege with the house | 
has been known to have opposed his tenant 
purchaser and to fight him tooth and nail before | 
the justices ? 

A trader must have a large capital to under- | 
take such an enterprise : from 2,000/. to 3,000/. 
is an ordinary price, and for good standings 
5,000/. to 8,000/. is not infrequent: it is true 
that the brewer often allows men sums to lie, 
on mortgage : so much the worse for the vint- 
ner, who also pays an exorbitant rent ; so large, 
that under both charges it is hard to conceive 
how by fair trade the adventure can pay. It is 
expected and much desired by the public at 
large that the trade will be thrown open: as- 
suredly the beer could not be worse if it were, 
whereas competition would be most likely to 
improve the quality in order to have a preferen- 
tial custom. 

The great majority are agreed that the system 
is bad—that the beer is the worse for it, and 
those who have travelled know that in wine 
countries where brandy also is more easily at- 
tainable by the working classes, a drunkard is 
scarcely ever seen : if wine were admitted at Is. 
a gallon duty, it would displace all the bad beer, 
improve the revenue, and make the people 
sober. QUONDAM. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF THE INSTI- 
TUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

WE have received a long communication from 
a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
complaining very loudly that certain remarks 
submitted by him, in answer to the paper read 
by Mr. Harrison, “On the Dramage of the 
Metropolitan District south of the Thames,” 
were not brought before the members. It is 
clearly the right of the council to decide what 
papers shall be read, and what not, and we do 
not feel called upon in the present instance to 
inquire if that right was wisely exerted. In the 
latter part of his communication, however, our 
correspondent refers to the “authorised” 
reports of the discussions already commented on 
by us, and as we feel even more strongly than 
ever the grave objections which exist to the 
course pursued, we give a place to his remarks. 


As your great prototype of the daily press | 
is the universal corrector of general abuses, so! 
your journal is looked upon to perform a like | 
office for every branch of the constructive arts. | 
The Institution of Civil Engineers, an insti- | 
tution which should be the bulwark of our joint | 
professions, is now, I regret to say, becoming a 
medium for promulgating effete doctrines, | 
instead of an arena for open discussion, and a | 
universal storehouse for every hint or suggestion 
on all subjects recognised by our charter of | 
incorporation, without fear or favour, to suit the | 
views and opinions of any particular party. | 
* * If the above line of policy| 
is to be adopted, I am convinced that the | 
utility of the Institution will be very much 
diminished, and its stability ultimately impaired. 

I will now proceed to say a few feos on a| 
point which has arisen incidentally from the | 
present communication. I allude to the “autho- | 
rised ” versions of the discussions at the Insti- 
tution, which occasionally appear in your own | 
journal, as well as in some portion of the daily | 
press. Those versions, I must admit, are very | 
cleverly compiled; as they most faithfully re- | 
cord an abstract of certain doctrines, which are | 
put forth as the opinions of the Institution ; and 
are often, to my knowledge, quoted as such. | 
They remind one of the ingenious apparatus at | 
the Bank of England, which separates the light 
gold from those of full weight; casting each 
ito the place assigned to it at the will of the | 
operator. I should not be surprised if an adap- | 
tation of this machine exists at the Institution, | 
knowing the ingenuity of our secretary, and his 
talent for mechanical pursuits. But’ seriously, | 
sir, the Institution in words repudiates the re- | 
sponsibility of adopting the opinions of its | 
members, while its actions are diametrically 
opposed to this wholesome doctrine. Tnstead 


| quired sfandard are rejected, and clipped, 





of giving an abstract of the observations of eaci, 
member, and allowing Mr. A. to advocate the 
advantage of using bricks, Mr. B. to contend 
for the adoption of pipes, and Mr. C. (perhaps), 
to recommend a medium course, and * 9 
allowing the public to weigh the arguments o/ 


each; instead, I say, of adopting this course,— 


all opinions which do not come up to the re- 
a 
our unfortunate light sovereigns are served }\ 
the authorities in Threadneedle-street. This js 
not the way, sir, to promote science, or to 
maintain the character of the institution. 

It is now impossible from the abstracts given 
for any member to recognise his own remarks 
he cannot, therefore, correct any apparent 


‘error; for the names not being given, the re- 


marks which may appear most like his own, 
although, perhaps, incorrectly given, may in 
reality be intended for those of some one else. 
who may have spoken during his absence, while 
his own observations are altogether omitted. 
There is only one other point to which | 
would now allude, and I will do so with the 
utmost brevity: — When I see the annual! 
volumes presented to our library by other 
societies, both home and foreign, | certainly do 
feel ashamed of our own meagre contributions 
into the lap of science. I am informed that 
this has arisen in a great measure from the 
want of funds. Surely this ought not to be 
allowed to continue as a drawback on the pub- 
lication of the minutes; when I believe we 


‘number something like seven hundred members, 


paying a very high average subscription in pro- 
portion to the benefits hitherto derived. ‘There 
must now be a large mass of valuable matter in 
manuscript belonging to the institution; and ] 
have no hesitation in saying, that an equitable 
arrangement might easily be made with some 
respectable publisher to take the copyright, and 
supply the number of copies required by the 
Institution, and at a much less cost than is now 
entailed upon the society for printing; while 
the public, and ultimately the Lustitution, would 
derive a considerable benefit from the circula- 
tion of our proceedings. 

As to Mr. Harrison’s paper, I could not 
allow doctrines to which I cannot subscribe to 
remain among the muniments of the Institution, 
without entermg my protest; but this has not 
been brought before the Institution, because my 
remarks is not appear to accord with the 
peculiar views of certain parties. 

SaMvueEL CastLe GANT. 





THE MEDALS OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 
A NEW BYE-LAW. 


Ar the special general meeting, held on Mon~ 
day, the 13th of February, 1554, it was re- 
ae i in conformity with the recommendation 
of the Council, submitted to the consideration of 
the meeting,—“ That it be humbly submitted to 
her Majesty’s gracious consideration, that the 
Royal Medal for the year 1853 be awarded to 
Pinlip Hardwick, Fellow, R.A.” 

The Report of the Council relative to the 
essays and drawings received in competition for 
the medals of the Institute, was read and con- 
firmed, and the prizes were adjudged as fol- 
lows :— 

To Mr. Edward L. Tarbuck, for his essay— An 
Historical Sketch of the past Development of Archi- 
tecture, considered as a fine Art ; with an Examination 
into the Principles of modern Practice, and the pre- 
sent State of the Profession.” —A silver medal of the 
Institute. 

To Mr. C. PF. Hayward, for his essay “On the 
Pre-Gothic Age in Germany, or the Romanesque 
Development of the Rhine and Central Europe.” —A 
medal of merit (with an honourable addition thereto). 

To Mr. J. G. Elgood, for his essay “ On Architec- 
ture, its Past, Present, and Future.”—A medal of 
merit. 

To Mr. T. A. Britton, Student, for his essay on 
Timber and Deals, with some remarks on Seasoning 
and Dry-rot.—A medal of merit. 

To Mr. F. T. Gompertz, for his ‘“ Design for a 
Metropolitan Railway Station.” —A prize of books. 

The following addition to the Bye-Laws was 
then agreed to :— 


“The Council may from time to time admit 
to the library and museum, and to the ordinary 
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general meetings, subject to such regulations as 


the Council may make, such persons as they | 
shall think proper who are not/ professionally | 


engaged in the practice of architecture, but who 
are qualified to concur with architects in the 
advancement of science and art. Such persons 


to pay an annual subscription of 2/. 2s. but to | 


have no right to interfere in the affairs of the 
Institute.” 

(The regulations for this new class of mem- 
bers must be made with great care. } 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Oxford Architectural Society—This Society 


held its first meeting this term on Wednesday, | 


the 8th inst. Dr. Bloxam, president, in the 
chair. In the Report, the painted glass, erected 


in the east window of the chapel of St. John’s | 


College, was commended, although the heaviness 
of the upper portion of the window called forth 
some remark. The egregious character of the 
interior of the chapel was stated to be much im- 
— and the committee had learnt with satis- 
action that the college intended to continue the 
munificent scheme of decoration. Mr. Freeman 
read a lecture, illustrated by drawings, on the 
churches visited by him during the last summer, 
in the counties of Sussex, Somerset, Gloucester, 
Monmouth, and Brecknock. St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Chichester, was noticed as an instance of 
the arrangement in which the chapel, a very 
beautiful geometrical one, opened to the domestic 
building by an arch and screen just like a 
chancel. 

Cambridge Architectural Society.—The first 
meeting of this Society for the present term was 
held also on Wednesday, the 8thinstant. Some 
carefully executed drawings of the church of 
St. Mary Magdalene, recently discovered in 
pulling down the town-hall at Doncaster, were 
received from Mr. Gleadon ; and after routine, 


the Hon. Arthur Gordon described the condition | 


of some of the Spanish cathedrals and churches 
which he had lately visited. He also mentioned 
that steps had been taken, and a committee 
formed, to promote the erection of a monument 
to the late Dr. Mill, in Ely Cathedral. The 
Rev. H. M. Ingram, M.A. and Mr. L. M. Rate, 
B.A. of Jesus College, addressed the meeting on 
the subject of the restorations in progress at 
St. Andrew’s Church, and urged members to be 
active in their endeavours to obtain the remain- 
ing sum (about 400/.) necessary for the comple- 
tion of the work. 

Architectural Institute of Scotland.—A meet- 


ing of the members of this Institute was held | 


on Thursday night in last week, when Professor 
Blackie read a paper on “ Mr. Ruskin and Greek 
Architecture,” in which he, at considerable 


length, criticised the theories promulgated by | 


Mr. Ruskin in reference to art, particularly as 
to the alleged superiority of the Gothic over the 


Grecian style of architecture. He held that the | 


writer was quite wrong in the conclusion to 
which he had come in respect to this, and stated 
the opinions which he entertained as to what 
constituted the respective beauties of both 
styles. The one was gay, fanciful, and airy, the 
other massive, stable, and manly; but to depre- 


ciate the one at the expense of the other was | 


not more absurd than it would be to ignore the 


beauty of the lily because the rose had also an | 


existence. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Peterborough.—The cathedral is now thrown | 


open to the public free of charge, from ten a.m. 
until four p.m. every day. A book is to be kept 
for the insertion of names of visitors. 


Ashford.—The architect engaged on the resto- | 


ration of Ashford Church (Mr. Clarke) wishes 
us to contradict the statement that he had sug- 
gested the pulling down of this fine Perpen- 
dicular cross church, which, with its noble 
tower, is a sight so well known to the travellers 
on the South-Eastern Railway. “It has been 
comemplated to do away with the galleries, and 
to lengthen the nave one more bay.” 
Colchester—We learn from the Chelmsford 
Chronicle, that the contract of Mr. G. P. White, 
of London, has been taken for the main build- 
ing of the intended new church of St. Michael, 
Myland, and that of Mr. Grimes, of Chelmsford, 


| builder, for the timber work. The foundation] entrance is to be from the west, with entrances 
stone, it is expected, will be laid with ceremony | also from north and south perches. The style 
in about five weeks, by Earl de Grey, the patron | is to be Geometrical Decorated. There will be 
jof the living. The new church will not be | an open timber roof, the principal rafters being 
jerected on the site of the present structure,| ornamented in suitable devices. The sittings 
but in aj more ‘central part of the parish. | will be open. The architect is Mr. Scott, and 
In consideration of the Rev. E. A. Julius, the | the builders are Messrs. Furness and Kilpin, 
rector, not levying a church-rate to carry out} and Mr. Yates; Mr. Alfred A. Walton, clerk of 
the undertaking, the farmers of the parish have ! works. 

agreed to cart the principal portion of the build-| — Newcastle-upon-Tyne—An obituary memorial 
‘ing materials. Mr. H. W. Hayward, the! of stained glass has recently been placed in the 
larchitect, according to the same paper has| centre light of the north window, inthe east end 
contracted to carry out the alterations for con-| of St. Nicholas’s church, by Mr. Edward Spoor, 
verting the old Colchester county gaol, for the |of this town, architect, in memory of his de- 
accommodation of the East Essex ritles, and for | 








‘ceased parents. The design represents the 
the new police station. The whole will be com-| resurrection of Christ. The top of the light is 
| pleted during the present year. The cost will filled with a Gothic canopy of stained glass, the 
. 1, 500/. compartments at top being filled with angelic 
Salisbury. — Workmen are now employed, | figures. The work 1s from the manufactory of 
says last week’s Hampshire Advertiser, in fixing Mr. W. Wailes. oa 
the memorial window of the late dean, at the! dinburgh—Two specimens of stained glass, 
east end of the cathedral, im the place of the by Messrs. Ballantine and Allan, have been 
window, or “transparency,” introduced by Mr. exhibited in the Music-hall, in George-street. 
Wyatt, about 1790, and painted by Eginton, of They are in the Antique Italian style, repre- 
Birmingham, after a design by Sir Joshua senting figures of Michelangelo and Raphael, in 
Reynolds, the subject being the Ascension./niches, with richly ornamented pedestals, 
The window is 23 feet in height. The new columns, pilasters, entablature, and background, 
window fills the entire space oecupied by the covered with minute architectural detail, and 
Reynolds, and is composed of many small reli-| flickering with a detail of rich colour. In the 
gious subjects, adapted apparently as a companion | shaded portions the rough texture of the best 
to the old window at the west end of the ancient glass has been given, admitting light 
cathedral. The principal part of the window, | freely through the shadows, all heavy opacity 
however, is at present covered up. The Adver-| having been carefully avoided. The figures of 
tiser calls for “more alterations, among them! Michelangelo and Raphael, says the Scofsman, 
{the destruction of the horrid window designed in describing the windows, are easy and charac- 
by Mortimer, and the removal of the organ and teristic. The tunic of Raphael is of pale blue 
screen, so as to allow of the substitution of an’ with deep blue diaper, embroidered with fretted 
elegant open sereen in harmony with the archi-| gold; the robe of Michelangelo of a deep brown 
tecture, and im accordance with the plans of) red, also embroidered with gold, and the balance 
Bishop Poore, who never contemplated sepa-| of colour is sustained by the backgrounds, 
‘rating one-half of his church from the other which are alternated in the contrasting and cor- 
half by an ugly stone barricade.” responding colour. Michelangelo leans upon a 
Bristol —The new school for the extensive! bust, and Raphael has in his hand the original 
district of Trinity, St. Philip’s, has just been sketch of the Holy Family, which he is said to 
completed under the superintendence of Mr. E., have outlined one day ina cooper Ss ra on the 
W. Godwin, architect. It is to be called the| bottom of an oaken tub. Cupids in lunettes 
Trinity Branch School. The style is that which are introduced between the frieze and the cor- 
prevailed during the close of the thirteenth mice round the semicircular tops. 
century. Its internal dimensions are, 55 feet | 


by 20 feet, and 23 feet from floor to ridge. It! “omnaGEs FOR CROWN LABOURERS, 


has an open collar beam roof, boarded on the ales Sana wa acini 
top of the rafters, the woodwork throughout the WINDSOR GREAT PARK. 


school being stained and varnished. The en-| AT Layton’s Gate, in Windsor Great Park, 
trance is shielded by a porch, which will also | twelve cottages are being erected in two groups, 
be used as a cloak-room. ‘The contract for the|one on each side of the road, for the Crown 
building amounted to 300/. The ground, labourers, by direction of the Hon. C. A. Gore, 
fittings, and boundary-wall will cost about 200/.|the Commissioner of W oods who has the 
'more, making a total outlay of 500/. or there-| management of Windsor Forest and Parks. 
|abouts. The poverty of the parish is proverbial, Although it is not so stated officially, it is 
‘and although everything has been done in the | understood that Prince Albert has considerably 
plainest and most economical manner, the com- interested himself in this undertaking, for whic L 
mittee will still require upwards of 200/. to cover his Royal Highness is entitled to the thanks of 
| all cost. all who desire to see proper habitations pro- 
Birmingham.—The new church of St. John, vided for the labouring classes. We give a 
Ladywood,which will be opened in March, has general view of the two groups, and the plan of 
been erected from the designs of Mr. Teulon, one of them. Ten of the cottages have three 
‘by Mr. Hardwick, of Birmingham, and will bed-rooms each : two ol them have one each. 
| provide accommodation for 1,068 persons, 551 |The walls are of brick, with stone dressings, 
[et The design, which is in the Decorated and are constructed with bricks on edge, as 
‘style, consists of tower, nave, side aisles, and | shown in the diagram below the i so as to 
chancel; the material used being a dark stone from | get a thickness of 12 inches, with hollows in it : 
Handsworth, with facings and quoins of Bath | rows of black bricks are introduced at intervals. 
istone. The entire expense is estimated at about | It is pro posed to erect a conduit to accord with 
5,000¢. The nave is divided from the aisles by the buildings in style (Gothic) in front of each 
six arches, above which are clerestory windows. group. Mr. S. 8. Teulon is the architect. 
The roof is open, the woodwork being deal, Messrs. Higgs and Cullingford are the builders. 
stained of a dark colour. The chancel is lighted| There are eight other cottages in course 
by a large east window, and smaller ones on of erection for the same object, namely, a pair 
either side. The whole of the internal fittings | of cottages in the Great Park; a group of four 
‘are of stained deal. The seats are low, and| near Virginia Water; and a double cottage not 
entirely devoid of ornament, and the use of| far off. _ The amount of the contract for the 
_pew-doors has been dispensed with. Adjacent | twenty is 2,500/. which includes the stoves, 
to the church is a parsonage-house, of brick, in| grates, fittings, rain-water tank, pump, and front 
the Elizabethan style. j enclosures ; also coppers and ovens. 
| Liverpool—The foundat ion-stone of another | 
church at New Brighton bt laid —_ ‘Thursday | Tne Roaps.—Sir: In your merited castigation of 
in last week. The site adjoins George aig cage | the neglect of the mud and holes left in Parliament- 
The plan ee & mare 96 feet long by 16 street and Whitehall, produced by laying down the 
feet wide ; side aisles each 72 feet long by 12 | monster gas-pipes {p- 76), your ‘correspondent lays 
feet wide ; a chancel of 40 feet, terminating in}; po blame at the door of the “Chartered Gas Com. 
an apse sanctuary ; north and south transepts| pany.” Pray place the saddle on the right horse. 
22 feet wide each ; south chapel, 19 feet 6} He should have said the ai London” company. It ) 
inches long by 12 feet in width. The tower is|a special point with the Chartered Company to opea 
|to be 22 feet square, terminating in a spire,— |the ground in short lengths, and to fill up as they 
| the whole to be 170 feet inheight. The principal | proceed. A Constant READER. 
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COMPOSITE STREET-PAVING. 

WE noticed in April last the metallic com- 
osite paving then represented as very successful 
in the United States, but which was previously 
patented in this country by one of our county 
magistrates, who, as a road commissioner, had 
noticed the defects of the various systems here- 
tofore in use, and we observed that specimens 
were about to be laid down here in consequence 
of the success of this system amongst our 
Transatlantic brethren, who, though not claim- 
ing the merit of originality, have in this, as in 
many other instances, been more prompt in 
overcoming those scruples, on the ground of 
novelty and innovation, . which the inhabitants 
of more ancient states are frequently deterred 
from attempting to extricate themselves from 
the ordinary rut of routine, vested rights, and 
antiquated systems, however defective. We now 
find that one of the specimens we referred to 
has been laid down in Messrs. Colechild’s coal 
and stone yard, at Greenwich, where it has been 
subjected, during the last summer and winter, 
to the daily traffic of coal-waggons of several 
tons burthen, and that another specimen has 
been for some months laid down in Thread- 
needle-street, City. The company about to be 
formed for its introduction on a large scale 
intend laying it down in Regent-street, and, 
without expressing any opinion upon _ it, 
we would draw attention to the advantages 
claimed for it by its promoters. The suf- 
ferings of horses from slippery pavements, 
in addition to the evils of mnd, dust, 
and incessant noise, are too well known 
to require comment. In a sanitary point of 
view also, the evils of granite dust have 
been frequently pointed out in Parliamentary 
and other public documents. For instance, 
in a Report laid before both Houses by 
the Poor-law Commissioners, in 1842, it is 
stated, “that granite dust is much more pre- 
judicial to health, in exciting and aggravating 
lose diseases than the public are aware of ; that 
the injuries to the goods of shopkeepers and 
other inhabitants of this metropolis from it are 
very considerable, as notwithstanding the prac- 
tice of watering the streets, such goods are 
frequently covered with dust more than once a 
day, so that writing on furniture with the finger 
becomes legible, and that in addition to its bane- 
ful influence on the eyes, the lungs and the air- 
tubes (with a moist lining to retain the dust) 
are constantly pumping the same insalubrious 
atmosphere.” 

With such reports before us, and our own 
experience, we cannot too strongly urge the 
necessity for endeavours to relieve us from the 
annoyance and evils which arise from the dust, 
mud, and incessant noise to which we are sub- 
jected in our streets. 





METAL WORKING AND ORNA- 
MENTATION. 

At the eleventh ordinary meeting of the 
Society of Arts, Mr. Henry Cole, C.B. in the 
chair, a paper was read on “Ancient and 
Modern Metal-working and Ornamentation, 
with some allusion to the newly-discovered Art 
of Nature-Printing,” by Mr. W. C. Aitken, of 
Birmingham. After a few remarks on th~ sub- 
ject of ornament on metal-work geners ad 
on the objections made to certain Kinds ‘a- 
mentation, in which mechanism had taaca 
place of hand labour, a description was given of 
the method adopted for producing a large bronze 
statue, as well as for small castings, such as 
statuettes, &c. Reference was then made to 
the beaten work of the ancients and medie- 
valists, which was somewhat akin to the modern 
process of stamping, except that in the latter 
the falling blow of the stamp-hammer, on which 
the die was fastened, re the place of the 
hand-hammer. A short account was next given 
of the modern art of electro-metallurgy, which 
admitted alike of the creation of new and the 
reproduction of old works of art, at a compara- 
tively small cost. Ornamentation by means of 
engraving was considered to be an expensive 
process, and, on this account, attempts had been 
made from time to time to supersede it, and also 


the cheaper substitute of chasing. Attention | 


was then directed to a process which had been 
recently introduced, the practical application of 


which was due to Mr. R. T. Sturges, who held 
the patent jointly with Mr. R. W. Winfield. 
The fact of a soft material imprinting on a 
harder one an impress of its form had 
long been understood. In the early stages 
of this invention it was imagined that the 
harder the material out of which the design 
was made the better for the purpose. Keeping 
this then imagined requisite in view, the first 
ornament imprinted was made out of steel wire, 
formed into shape, and afterwards tempered ; 
but the result was remarkably indefinite and 
unsatisfactory. Ordinary thread-lace was then 
suggested, and tried with success. It was 
found that it would sustain a pressure of not 
less than 10 tons, and come out from such a 
pressure comparatively uninjured, leaving its 


impress even on so soft a substance as Britannia | 


metal. Subsequently, it was found that the 
same result was produced on copper, on the 
compound metal brass, on German silver, on 
iron and tin plate, and on what is generally 
believed to be the hardest metal, steel. It 
should be stated that the device, whatever that 
may be, either in perforated paper, thread-lace, 
or other media, is placed between two sheets of 
metal, and the whole is then passed through 
metal rollers. 

The author then referred to the art of 
natural printing, for which the Austrians had 
seeheieed a claim, remarking, that the English 
patent for the ornamentation of metals, which 
was precisely similar in so far as the means 
employed, was taken out on the 24th of 
January, 1852. He explained, that some time 
back he had himself taken impressions of a leaf, 
a flower, a feather, in Britannia or other metal, 
from which he had printed direct, except that 
in some cases he had made a transfer to a 
lithographic stone, and had multiplied copies by 
the ordinary process of lithography. 





FOREIGN ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

A new Work of M. Zwirner —The architect 
for the restoration of Cologne Cathedral has 
made a design for the restoration of the church 
of Sinzing, on the Rhine, which will be begun 
in the course of the spring, and add another 
charm to the Rhinelands. The restoration, it is 
said, will be effected with all the splendour of 
the ancient design. 

Munich.—Illustrations to Faust, §&c.— The 
first volume of the sketches of M. Engelbert 
Seibertz to Goethe’s “ Faust ” has now been, for 
‘some time, published; and of the second, the 
\first plates are now being engraved. M.S. is im- 


proving as he advances, and his coloured sketches | 


rank amongst the finest of the kind. Con- 
jointly with these, M. Seibertz has painted a 
subject for the exhibition, representing the 
moment when Mephisto shows to Faust Helena, 
the ideal of Grecian beauty. The plastic works 
of M. Bragges, a young artist, attract also 
‘attention, as, for instance, the model of a statue 
of Glueck, for the Odeon Platz, at Munich, a 


colossal Caryatide, the statue of Franconia for | 


| the Bamberg terminus, &c. 

| Brussels —Art-Exhibition, open to all Nations. 
—After the worthy precedent of the great 
London Exhibition, the latter epithet may now 
be said to appertain to all similar contentions of 
talent. The above art-exhibition will begin on 
the Ist of August next, and close on the 30th of 
September following. At the exhibition of 


1851, 317 foreign (not Belgian) artists exhibited | 


at Brussels. 

Collection of Mediaval Architectural Orna- 
ments.—This collection of the late modeller, 
M. Lenhart, at Cologne, is to be sold by public 
auction. It is systematically arranged, accord- 
ing to the different epochs of the middle ages, 
and is the more valuable as the moulds are all 
in good condition, from which numerous casts 
may be yet obtained. 

4 new Art-undertaking—M. Ketelaars, at 
Malines, has formed the plan of = 
jortraits and memoirs of the notabilities of 
Reloian cities and towns, entitled, “ Les J/lus- 
trations Belges.’ The number published con- 
tains the notable men of Malines in the six- 
teenth century. 

The ss Paramentic”’ of the Middle Ages.— 
Under this little-known appellation, M. Bork, 
Inspector of the Antiquarian Museum of 





Cologne, comprises the doctrine of the 
various vestiary ornaments used in the cere- 
monies of the Romish Church. It is obvious 
that they exhibit fine specimens of de- 
sign, and of the perfection of textile fabries 
in the Middle Ages. M. B. has already visited 
France and the west of Germany for the scope 
of similar investigation. His last occupation 
has been the arranging of the antiquities of the 
Dome of Halberstadt, which he considers the 
richest in vestments, especially of ornaments 
of bishops from the twelfth up to the sixteenth 
centuries. M. Bork intends to publish a collee- 
tion of medizval church vestiaries and other 
ecclesiastical ornaments as patterns for the 
modern artist and artificer. 

Architecture in Melbourne.—The sense of art 
has fortunately taken so much hold of the pre- 
sent generation, that even in the above city, 
four years old, respectable buildings and an art 
exhibition have made their appearance. Amongst 
the places for public worship of all sects, the 
two Episcopalian churches, St. Peter, near the 
bridge, and St. James, the cathedral of Mel- 
bourne, attract notice. The latter building was 
erected at a great expense. The Post-office, 
the banks, hospitals, &c. as well as the market- 
square, are respectable, and bear comparison 
with those of any English town of second 
rank. The Prince’s-bridge across the Yarra 
Yarra consists of a single span of 150 feet, 
and was built by a company, at an expense of 
30,0002, 





IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE 
INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES. 

Tue Metropolitan Association for improving 
the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, called 
a meeting of the merchants, bankers, and 
traders of the city of London, for the 18th 
‘inst. to consider the best method of extending 
their operations, and were very nobly met by 
those they appealed to. Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P. 
took the chair, and the following resolutions, 
advocated by Mr. Hubbard, Governor of Bank 
of England; Mr. Prescott, Mr. Cotton, Lord 
Stanley, Lord Ebrington, Mr. Tottie, Mr. 
Hankey, M.P. and others, were passed :— 

‘“‘ That very many of the sanitary and social evils 
which affect the condition of the labouring classes 
have been proved to be attributable to the insufficient 
and inferior accommodation afforded by the habita- 
tions at present within their command, and the 
removal of so serious an obstacle to the advancement 
of their moral and physical welfare is therefore an 
object of extreme importance. 

That this object has been attained to a most 
remarkable degree by the operation of the metro- 
politan societies for improving the dwellings of the 
industrious classes, as shown by the results of sanitary 
improvement recently published by Dr. Southwood 
Smith, the average rate of mortality in the improved 
dwellings, erected by the Metropolitan Association, 
not being one-third that of the metropolis generally, 
while the rate of infant mortality in the same dwell- 
ings was little more than one-fifth. 

That improved dwellings can only be extensively 
and permanently established on terms affording a fair 
remuneration to the capitalist, and that this object 
can be most readily effected through the instrumen- 
tality and extended operation of the Metropolitan 
Association for improving the Dwellings of the Indus- 
trious Classes, incorporated by royal charter, whereby 
the liability of the shareholders is limited to the 
amount of their shares.” 

Better still, those present showed the strength 
‘of their good opinion, by taking additional 25/. 
shares to the amount of 15,275/. The amount 
previously subscribed for, was 67,1504. For 
example, Mr. Baring, 1,000/.; Mr. Gurney, Jun. 
500/.; Mr. Barclay, 750/.; Mr. H. E. Gurney, 
1,000/.; Mr. A. W. Robarts, 1,000/.; Lord 
Overstone. 1,000/7.: Mr. Joshua Bates, 1,000/. ; 
Mr. Baring Young, 500/.; Mr. G. Carr Glynn, 
500/.; Mr. A. Marshall, 500/. &e. &e. Lord John 
Russell wrote to have his name added to the 
list, and altogether the meeting was most suc- 
cessful. 

Satisfied. as we have long been, that a sufli- 
cient provision of healthful habitations for the 
working classes can only be hoped for as the 
‘result of commercial speculation ; and anxious 
as we have ever been, therefore, to show that 
capital may be advantageously invested in pro- 

Fine these, we are much interested in the 
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success of the Metropolitan Association. At 
first the dividend paid was small, necessarily, 
because, amongst other reasons, while the 
houses were building, of course there was no 
return from the capital expended: at the pre- 
sent moment, however, as we are glad to hear, 
all the buildings are paying about 5 nd cent. 
“Once let it be vanek” as Lord Carlisle said 
some time ago, “ that the act of doing good, in 
however unpretending and commonplace a man- 
ner, to large masses of the struggling and im- 
poverished, would pay its own way, and ensure 
its fair profit, and it would follow that benevo- 
lence, instead of being only an ethereal influence 
in the breasts of a few, fitful and confined in its 
operations, would become a settled, sober habit 
of the many; widening as it went, occasioning 
its own rebound, and adding all the calculations 
of prudence to all the impulses of generosity.” 





ATTACHED BUILDINGS 
METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. | 
Ir is not an uncommon thing now to find, 

builders carrying up “additions” as large as | 

the house itself, in order to evade the Act, and | 
that, too, contemporaneously with the main) 


employers of the diminished cost to them derived 
from the employment of the old materials of the build- 
ing ; the strict professional rule being that the pay- 
ment should be made according to the cost, including 
uew materials. That sum paid to me included my 
whole remuneration for trouble in negotiating with 
the railway company, for the purchase of the mate- 
rials of the church, and for personally superintending 
its demolition, and so securing the power of re- 
erecting it—a matter which occupied a large portion 
of my time. These matters are not within the pro- 
vince of an architect’s regular duties, and might have 
been separately charged for by me, had I wished to 
‘do so. It is obviously a very different matter for a 
| professional man, whose time is of value, in one case 
‘to arrange in reference to such a demolition and con- 
templated reconstruction, and in another merely to 
‘describe the quarries from which new materials are to 
be brought. * ” * 2g Ms . 

If there be added the difference of cost between old 
‘and new materials, for which I might have charged 
according to professional rule, the result would have 





UNDER brought out a sum greater than that on which the 


3 per cent. was actually calculated by several thousand 
pounds.” 





GAS. 


Tue Bridgewater Gas Company have issued a cir- 
cular to the consumers of their gas, announcing that 


structure. The following award will perhaps | they have resolved to raise the price of the article 
serve as a warning. Mr. Boys, of Bromley, | from 6s. to 7s. a thousand cubie feet, mainly in con- 
built a house, containing two stories, at the | sequence of the recent rise in coal. And there would 


1 


gas has been increased by about 11°7 per cent. and 
that it now exceeds the Parliamentary standard by 
an average of 25 per cent.; but that it is still 
nearly as impure as the other gases within the limits 
of the City. Dr. Letheby appears to agree with us in 
anticipating an immense expansion of the gas manu- 
facture if it were only made fit for consumption in 
private dwellings. And why should it not be so in 
London as well as elsewhere ? Some other controlling 
influence than that of an enlightened self-interest 
seems to be absolutely essential in this instance, just 
as it has been found to be in the case of smoke pre- 
vention ; and it is to be hoped the investigation re- 
commended to the Sewers Commission will speedily 
lead to compulsory measures. 

Meantime the public dissatisfaction with the slow 
progress of gaslight towards a quite possible per- 
fection, seems to be ever urging inventive minds on- 
wards in new paths of improvement. The electric 
light is slowly working its way towards practicable 
adoption ; and ever and anon some other new light 
flashes in upon us, at least for a moment, as if only 
for the purpose of stimulating gas companies into a 
resolution to shake off their slovenly mode of manu- 
facture. The last of these new lights that we have 
lately heard of has appeared in Paris, where it is now 
occupying the attention of the scientific world. The 
gentleman who made this discovery very lately exhi- 
bited his light to a private party. “Into a glass 
which had been prepared to resist the action of heat,” 
says a witness of his process, “he poured water to 
the extent of about two-thirds of the capacity of the 


corner of Grundy-street, Poplar, with walls of 
the thickness required for a fourth rate. The 
district surveyor, Mr. Good, jun. objected that 


be some show of reason in such a resolve were it not 
that wherever coal is cheap—yea, even were it not 
more than an eighth part of the present price in many 


the walls were not of sufficient thickness, and! parts of the country—the urgeance of such a circum- 
ultimately laid an information to that effect | stance as a reason why gas should be cheap is uni- 
before thie referees. To the main building in| formly met with the most supercilious assurance that 


front a back building was added. 


hearing :— 
“ Tt apreared that the front portion of such building, | , very minor element in the calculation. 


being the portion lying northwards of the stairs 
shown on the said plan, is of the full area of four 


At the |to the cost of gas it matters little what the price of 


coal is, as the cheapness of cost depends on any thing 
| else rather than on the cheapness of coal, that being 
How can 
| gas companies with any show of reason, therefore, 
| raise the price of gas when coal rises since they uni- 


squares, and is enclosed with walls built of such | formly refuse to lower it when the same material falls 


thicknesses, and upon such footings, as are by the} 
said Act first herein mentioned, prescribed for exter- | 
nal walls and party-walls, and the footings thereof, of 
buildings of the fourth rate of the first or dwelling- 
house class only, and that no stairs had ever been 
formed in such portion ; but that as soon as the roof 
of such portion had been covered in, the rear portion 
of such building had been built, and that such rear 
portion contains the stairs of the said building, and | 
also a room in each of the two stories thereof, behind | 
such stairs, and communicates in each of the two| 
stories with the first-mentioned or front portion ; and 
the said John Morris contended that such first-men- 
tioned portion was a complete building of the fourth 
rate of the first class; and that such rear portion was 
an attached building or office to be distinctly rated, or 
was an addition to such alleged building of the! 
fourth rate, and that therefore the external walls | 
referred to in the said information were not contrary 
to the Act as alleged in such information.” , 
The referees awarded “ that the said rear portion of 
the said building is not an attached building or office, 
nor an addition within the meaning of the said Act 
first herein mentioned, but is an integral portion of 
the said building, and was built before the comple- 
tion of such building, and is to be included in ascer- | 
taining the area of such building, and that such | 
building including such rear portion, is a building of 
the third rate of the first or dwelling-house class.” 


| 





TRINITY COLLEGE CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 
ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 


THE demolition and proposed reconstruction of this 
building has been fruitful of controversy. The last 
incident is a reply made by the architect, Mr. D. 
Bryce (in the Scotsman), to an insinuation on the part 
of the Lord Provost, that he had made an overcharge 
for his services. The architect says:—“ When the 
estimates for rebuilding Trinity College Church were 
taken by me in 1848 from the tradesmen to whom I 
had submitted the plans, they varied from 11,076/. 8s. 
to 10,454/. 13s. 6d.” 

Some time after an estimate was obtained from 
Mr. Morrison, amounting in the aggregate to about 


in price? Moreover, we fear that the expectation of 
increased profits from such a rise in price is a mis- 
take. As we have often pointed out, the parliamen- 
tary returns of the gas companies themselves clearly 
prove the rule to be precisely the contrary, a rise in 
profits having always coincided on/y with a reduction 
in price, and for this simple reason, that in every | 
town there is an extensive field of profit in private | 
and other consumption which always awatts reduc- , 
tion of price, and which is never entered on till a very | 
low minimum has in every case been reached, and for 
some little time continued. To revert to higher 
prices after having gradually lowered them, therefore, 
is about as rational as it would be to root up a fruit- 
ful and likely plant in the hope of making it thus 
yield a profit, because it will not bear fruit till its 
proper season has fully arrived. The Bridgewater 
Company, by reducing their prices from 15s. to 6s. 
were on the way, merely, from impracticable and un- 
profitable prices ¢owards a rich harvest, to be reaped | 
especially from the private consumption of their arti- | 
cle of manufacture by or amongst no less than 11,000 | 
inhabitants. Now, however, they have resolved to | 
retrace their steps to prices which they admit and 

complain have heretofore been unprofitable, and | 
from which they had consequently lowered them in | 
the hope of reaching a profit; and they may depend | 
on it they were then proceeding in the right direction, 

at least, towards the desired harvest, which is more 

than can now be said of them. As for the relative 

necessity of the retrograde step so taken, we under- | 
stand that coals are procured cheaper at Bridgewater | 
than anywhere on the line of rail between Bristol and | 
Exeter, as this is the nearest port from the Welch 
collieries. Now how should it happen that at Taun- 
ton, twelve miles farther off, the price of gas should 
be only 4s. 6d. if coal be so ruling an element in 
price as to require 7s. for gas at Bridgewater? Mis- 
management, we believe, is the real secret at the 
latter place, the company having had to lay down their 
mains no less than three several times, as they would not 
incur the oe outlay at first ; and now they want the 
public to help them out of their difficulty, and in 
place of making advances towards the public to that 
end, they are much likelier to bow themselves out of 





1,800/. 6s. less than the above sums; but on this 
being communicated to Provost Black, he was of 
opinion that the original estimate should be preferred, 
me m consequence Mr, Morrison’s estimate was laid 
aside. 

“My professional charge,” continues the archi- 
tect, “was fixed with reference to the lowest esti- 
mate which Mr. Black had thus adopted, and 
was settled upon that footing. I was paid at 
the rate of 3 per cent. and that upon the amount 


of the lowest estimates, giving the benefit to my | 


| public reach altogether by retrogressive steps such as 
| that now resolved on. 

The committee appointed by the City of London 
Sewers Commission to look into Mr. Leslie’s patents, 
recommend that an investigation, by experiments 
under Dr. Letheby’s superintendence, should be made, 
with a view to future proceedings towards the purifi- 
cation of the City gas, as to which Dr. Letheby has 
sent in another quarterly report, in which he states 
| that since his appointment as chemical inspector the 








illuminating power of the Great Central Company’s 


vessel. He then added a small quantity of powder, 
and stirred up the mixture. He then added a few 
drops of liquid, and in a few seconds combustion tock 
place. The flame, which was perfectly white, and 
5 or 6 inches in height, illuminated the room, and 
continued so for four hours. The author of this dis- 
covery stated that the cost of the mixture was less 
than one son, but that he considered the thing to be 
as yet in its infancy, and that, with a little time, 
every objection that can be made to this new light 
for practical use would be removed.” 

| 
— 
/ROAD FROM BROMPTON TO KENSINGTON. 


| A seEcOND public meeting in support of the Bill 
‘now before Parliament to obtain a communication 
with the park, by simply forming an opening at the 
end of Brompton-square into Princes-terrace, was held 
|on the 22nd, and was very fully attended, the Rev. 
Dr. Irons in the chair. On the motion of Mr. Digby 
Seymour, M.P. seconded by Mr. G. Godwin, a reso- 
Intion affirming the importance of the measure, and 
determining on a petition to Parliament, was carried ; 
as was also a resolution for raising a subscription to 
i defray the expenses of the Bill, moved by Mr. E. 
| Pollard, and seconded by Col. Carmichael; and a 
‘third resolution, appointing a committee to watch the 
Bill, moved by Mr. Edwin Price, and seconded by 
‘Mr. Maydwell. Nearly 200/. were subscribed in the 
room. It is understood that the Commissioners of 
| Woods are anxious to see the measure carried. Indeed, 
‘it is impossible that any person with the map of 
| London before him, especially if he recollect what is 
to be done on the fine estate purchased by the Com- 
missioners of 1851, should entertain any other feeling. 
This is not merely a local matter, but one in which 
every inhabitant of the metropolis is interested ; and 
it is to be hoped that all who have it in their power 
will give their assistance to the measure. 








OLD ST. PANCRAS GOLGOTHA. 


Your pages have often enabled me to read, and 
your occasional illustrations to judge, I had thought, 
of the enormities practised in Old St. Pancras chureh- 
yard; but there are things respecting which no 
adequate idea can be conveyed without ocular de- 
monstration. I thowght I had a tolerably correct 
notion of the goings on at the above-named fever- 
still (a word of your own coining) ; but the spectacle 
I witnessed last Sunday, in the afternoon (with feel- 
ings of pain and disgrace, equalled only by the indig- 
nation and abhorrence they gave rise to), in and 
about Old St. Pancras churchyard, carried more in- 
tense conviction of both the forbearance and the per- 
fect truth of your statements, and the actual and 
existing state of things, than all the best journal- 
writing that ever was penned could have done in my 
lifetime. I could as little disbelieve what I saw then 
as I can doubt now what you have so often written. 
The Builder has been charged with exaggeration, I 
believe, in regard to its statements concerning this 
place. Let him who desires “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,” and is willing to 
judge for himself, but once pay a Sunday afternoon 
visit, and, as an admirer of the Bwi/der, I need not 
wish it a more zealous convert to the principles it 
asserts, or a stancher advocate in i.s war against 
such violation of health, morality, and the higher feel- 
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ings of our nature, than that one will become. The | reprehensible; and when this danger is avoided, the 
practices going on at the churchyard, and their effect | value of a monument, as a memorial, is apt to be im- 
on the church, its attendants during the comparatively | paired by its positive excellence as a work of art.” 


short hours of divine worship, and on the neighbour- | 


hood, you have often and well described ; and the C 


question naturally presents itself,—‘ With such trans- 
actions under sanction of the powers that be, al 
aided, as a matter of necessity, by the clergy, 1| 
trust not quietly or willingly, how can morality | 
exist, I will not say thrive, in the same atmosphere ? 
What chance of ameliorating the vices or humanizing | 
the passions of every-day beholders, can be hoped for ? | 
Where is the respect due to the ashes of the dead ? | 
Your readers must answer this for themselves. 1 will | 
in conclusion only observe, I was informed by a by- | 
stander that he had counted eight funeral processions | 
within as many minutes that afternoon ; some depart- | 
ing, others entering the ground, and others yet 
approaching! At the time we spoke a number of 
children, from a Suuday-school, I believe, were run- | 
ning boisterously about, in and amongst the corteges, 
alike dead, apparently, to all respect for the day, the | 
occasion, or the feelings—imagine them!—of the 
unhappy mourners. In addition to these children | 
was an idle concourse of upwards of 200 persons, one | 
of whom deliberately intercepted a coffin and its | 
attendant mourners by passing through, ands in| 
pocket and pipe in mouth! I felt, on seeing these | 
things, that of “ those who came to mock,” few would | 
there be who “remained to pray.” | 
Extra Mvuros, | 











Potices of Books. 


Sir Months in Italy. By Grorce Srruuman | 
Hitarp. 2vols. London: Murray. 1853. 
Tuls is one of the pleasantest books about Italy 
that we have read for along time, full of graphic | 
descriptions and intelligent comments. It will | 
Seabtlies tend to increase the desire felt by all | 
Americans to visit Italy. They believe with the | 
writer of the work before us, and correctly too, | 
that “No other country combines so many | 
attractions, or speaks with so many different 
voices of invitation. Not to be drawn to Italy— | 
not to be grateful for having seen it—noi to re- | 
member it with vivid interest, is to be indifferent | 
to everything that took place before we our- 
selves were born.” The after-life takes a grace 
which but for the visit had been unknown to it. | 

As an example of the author’s style, let us| 
take his notice of Santa Croce, in Florence :— 





“ T went to the Church of Santa Croce in the expec- 
tation of seeing something externally imposing and 
beautiful. The Westminster Abbey of Florence I 
supposed would have something noble and majestic in 
its aspect, not unworthy of the illustrious dead who 
have been committed to its charge; but what was 
my disappointment when I saw a mere mountain of | 
brick, with as little pretension to beauty or proportion 
as the gable of a barn—an ugly, unfinished facade, 
more suggestive of a cotton-factory than a church! | 
The interior is venerable and imposing, dimly lighted | 
by long and narrow Gothic windows of stained glass, | 
and shrouded in the gloom which seems appropriate 
to a church, of which the chief interest is in its tombs 
and its monuments. Here repose the remains of 
Michelangelo, Machiavelli, Galileo, Leonardo Bruno, 
and Alfieri, and, though partially eclipsed by these 
greater names, the visitor should not overlook those of 
Lanzi, the historian of painting, and Filicaja, the lyric 
poet,—names not to be forgotten so long as modest | 
learning and poetical genius are honoured among 
men. 





Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar!” 
The people of Ravenna very properly refused to sur- 
render to the tardy justice of the Floreutines the re- 
mains of the illustrious foreigner whose last sigh they 
had received ; and Florence could only show her sen- 
sibility to the genius of her greatest writer by the 
empty honours of a cenotaph. 

Of the monuments in the Church of Santa Croce, 
not one is in the highest style ofart ; and it is a little 
disconcerting to the stranger to find that the most 
magnificent of all is erected to the memory of a man 
of whom he probably never heard, the Chancellor 
Marsupini. Over all of them the genius of Allegory | 
has breathed from her lips ofice. Painting, sculp- | 
ture, and architecture appear as mourners around the | 
urn of Michelangelo. Italy weeps over the dust of | 
Alfieri. A figure which may serve either for Political | 
Science or History crowns the monument of Machia- 
velli ; and Poetry deplores the death of Dante. For 
@ monument in a church, a mural tablet with an) 
appropriate inscription, surmounted by a bust or a | 
statue, is all that gratitude, sensibility, or good taste 
can require, and is always safe. The attempt to do | 
more than this often leads to something tasteless and | 








| 


set, by the light of the moon or stars—the Coliseum | dising the ore in the absence of atmospheric air, and 
stands alone and unapproached. It is the monarch | thus preventing the formation of new oxides, which 
of ruins. It is a great tragedy in stone, and it softens | engenders much waste by the usual process of manu- 
and subdues the mind like a drama of Aschylus or | facture. It is said that iron prepared by this process 


of humanity against an irresistible destiny, in which | S®. i , \ 
the tragic poet finds the elements of his art. The | Baillie has just finished a chancel window for the 


eternity—of a size, material, and form to defy the 


head to their touch, and passed into the inevitable | ‘ ; 
cyele of decay. ‘‘ And this too shall pass away ’— the subject of the centre picture, ‘Christ and the 
which the Eastern monarch engraved upon his signet- | Little Children,’ after Overbeck, the artist flies boldly 
ring—is carved upon these Cyclopean blocks. The | 8¥4y from his masters, and paints the figures freely 
stones of Coliseum were once water; and they are | im the modern style of art.” The faces are nearly all 
| now turning into dust. ie 1 
nature. The solid is changing into the fluid, and the |18 to be set up over the tomb of the Countess of 
| fluid into the solid ; 
| indestructible. : ; 
who carries away from it no other impressions than | PARLIAMENT.—A return which has just been issued pre- 


| Crewe, and some good ceilings. 


| built in successive order by the same architect.| dozen: another is a 6d. tract, on “Elementary 


‘design, it is said, by Inigo Jones. Sa | 
| Taylor, in his ‘Fine Arts in Great Britain and | upon the Wimbledon Park Estate, which called toge- 





Miscellanea. 


Improven MaNvuracture or Inon.—Mr. Renton, 
of New York, has patented a new process for the 
reduction of the oxides of iron, and the production of 
the malleable metal, founded on the theory of deoxi- 

























































































Here are his impressions on viewing the 
oliseum :— 





“But under all aspects, in the blaze of noon, at sun- 


Shakspeare. It is a colossal type of those struggles | has peculiar advantages for the manufacture of steel. 
StarineD Giass Winpow For ELvaston.—Mr. 


calamities which crushed the house of Atreus are church of Elvaston, in Derbyshire, presented by the 
symbolized in its broken arches and shattered walls. | Earl of Harrington. The window, says the North- 
Suilt of indestructible materials, and seemingly for | 4"pton Herald, “ is about 19 feet high by 7 wide, and 
w is framed (so to speak) and ornamented in the stiff 
Medieval style, the grotesqueness of design being 


“strong hours,” which conquer all,—it has bowed its 16 | ( 
redeemed by the brilliancy of the colouring. But in 


Such is ever the circle of | portraits of Lord Harrington’s family. The window 
and that which is unseen is alone | Harrington, to whose memory it is dedicated. 

He does not see the Coliseum aright, FRESCOES AND STATUES IN THE NEw Houses oF 
those of form, size, and hue. It speaks an intelligible sents a short account of what has been done at the 
language to the wiser mind. It rebukes the peevish | New Houses, and gives a list of the several statues 
and consoles the patient. It teaches us that there are | and paintings completed or in progress, with a state- 
misfortunes which are clothed with dignity, and sor- | ment of their destination and expense. The estimate 
rows that are crowned with grandeur. As the same | ° their cost 18 as follows :—lHouse of Lords, fresco 
blue sky smiles upon the ruin which smiled upon the | Palntings, 4,500/.; metal statues, 4,650/.; upper 
perfect structure, so the same beneficent Providence | waiting-hall, fresco’ paintings, 3,500/. ; St. Stephen’s 
bends over our shattered hopes and our answered | Hall, statues, 8,600/.; the Prince’s chamber, statues, 


prayers.” bree bas-reliefs, 750/.; portrait of Henry VII. 
: : : way o. " 50/.; the Queen’s robing-room, 4,800/.; the Peers’ 
ane Hillard rightly appreciates the fact, | robing-room, 9,000/.; the Peers’ corridor, 3,6507. ; 


pe the Commons’ corridor, 3,650/.; sundry works, 2202. ; 
Tis the taught already that profit by teaching, | and adding 5,800/. expended in premiums in the ex- 
And wisely urges his countrymen who intend to | hibitions of 1843 and 1847, and for the purchase of 
visit Italy (as we would urge ours), to prepare | two cartoons exhibited in 1845, the total cost of what 
themselves for their visit. Every hour so spent | has been undertaken will amount to 53,335/. of which 
brings its recompense of rich reward. the sum of 29,660/. has been already paid. The re- 
mainder will only be required by degrees, for a large 
proportion of the works are not completed. The 
Peers’ robing-room, for instance, is not yet built; 
but a sum of not less than 9,000/. is devoted to the 
nine fresco paintings which are to be placed in this 
apartment, and which the artist, Mr. J. R. Herbert, 
was to have nine years from April, 1551, to complete. 
They are to have Scripture subjects, the illustrations 
to “ have reference to the idea of justice on earth, 
and its development in law and judgment.” The 
eight paintings for the Peers’ corridor are to indicate 





A History of the Holtes of Aston, with descrip- 
tion of Aston Hall, Warwickshire. By A. 
Davipson, with Illustrations by ALLEN E. 
Everitt. Birmingham: Everitt. 1854. 

Tue illustrations which accompany the genea- 

logical account of the Holtes, lithographed 

.- = - es 

in colour by T. Underwood, of Birmingham, 

from Mr. Everitt’s drawings, represent a very 

interesting specimen of Elizabethan, or rather tin 

Jacobian architecture, Aston Hall. It was | the heroic virtues displayed on both sides during the 

commenced in 1618, and completed in 1635. | civil war, and the Commons’ corridor is to continue 


It has a handsome staircase, not unlike that at | 44 complete the subject. és 
EpucaTionaAL WorKS OF THE NATIONAL 


pet . . -,_ | Socirety.—Various effective little books or tracts are 
‘The name of the architect of this noble pile | peing isemed by the National Society fram their 
has not been preserved, Richardson, in his | depositary at the Sanctuary, Westminster. We have 
observations on old English mansions, observes | ,ow before us one, of the simplest order, and most 
that there is every reason to suppose that Dor- easily understandable by the untutored mind, on “ The 
fold Hall, Crewe Hall, and Aston Hall, were | World, or General Geography,” and sold at 1s. 4d. a 








Many of the ceilings, ca staircases, &c. | Staties;” being the first part of a plain little treatise 
are nearly the same inall the houses. The early | on mechanics for the use of schools, by the Rev. R. 
rudeness of the style is seen at Dorfold Hall, its | Fowler, B.A. vice-principal of the Diocesan Training- 

urity in Crewe Hall, and the commencement of | school at Chester: a third contains some choice selec- 
its deterioration in Aston Hall. Nash, in the| tious of “School Poetry.” All of these seem well 
description to his first series of ‘The Mansions | adapted to the end in view, and they form but a 
of England in the Olden Time,’ states that | specimen of a class of useful little works published by 
Crewe is one of the finest examples of the man- | the society. 


: my ° . Sate oF TIMBER, WIMBLEDON.—Last week an 
= Seana " , 
sions of King James's time, and was eer: { auction was held at Wandsworth, by Messrs. Chinnock 


and Galsworthy, of timber, underwood, &c. growing 





Ireland,’ says Crewe was built by Jones, but | ther a large attendance of timber-merchants and 
that it is really surprising how little is known, 'dealers. The sale comprised 130 lots. The prices 
with certainty, of the mansions he built. Aston | realized were higher than those of former sales, owing 
may, therefore, be one of Jones’s productions.” | to the great demand for timber for ship-building pur- 
It is to be hoped that the buildmg operations | poses. The small class oak, for which there was the 
now going on in the Park, may not necessitate | greatest demand, realised 3s. 4d. per foot ; the largest 
the destruction of the Hall. | Wych elm, 2s. 4d. being the price of oak of former 
The views recall to our memory a hot chase | sales; and the best quality lime as much as 1s. 10d. 
across the park, in harum-scarum days, when | per foot. The total result of the day’s sale was nearly 
difficulty salad a pleasure, pursued by a late} — jn 
owner of this fine house, who had adopted the} |, =n 5GEBOS teach chane. Sie W Cebiiai 
: f our authorities, — | COMPAN® has taken afresh shape. Sir W. ubitt is 
enlightened motto of ae a ee ’, | engineer, and Mr. Sydney Smirke architect. A 
No sketching allowed.” _A shilling and a soft | report read at the first general meeting of the com- 
word, had bribed the good woman at the gate, any, on the 7th inst. shows that the disbursements 
and obtained a little water for the operation, | ¢, the 31st January have been 21,860/. 12s. 1d. in- 
with intimation that if seen, it would be safer, eluding 10,0002. in part payment for land. There 
to bolt than to expostulate. We were seen, and | are liabilities to the amount of 7,061/. 14s. 10d. irre- 
did bolt, the owner after us. It was a rv asting | spective of sums remaining unpaid for the land, &e. 
day in July, and the recollection is not yet) namely, 48,236/. The expenditure is startling ; we 
effaced. Mr. Everitt has evidently made his| might almost say discreditable. 9,219 shares of 10/. 
sketches under happier auspices. | each are subscribed for. 


NECROPOLIS AND MAvsoLEuUM 
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Tue DecimaL CatcuraTtor.—Under this title, 
Mr. Robert Mears, accountant, who, by the way, 
seems to have had a good deal of practical experience 
in calculations as to building and other constructive 
railway works, and had already published a series of 
Decimal Coinage Tables, has timeously issued a little 
work by means of which the public of all classes 
connected with trade may have the advantage of pre- 
paring themselves for the probable introduction of 
the simple decimal system, in weights, measures, and 
time, as well as in coinage, and may, even as it is, 
save themselves much trouble and time in ordinary 
calculations, while so preparing themselves for the 
contemplated change of system. Of course it will 
be understood that the little sixpenny aid to ready 
reckoning now issued is not based or dependant on 
any mere theoretical scheme of proposed coinage, but 
on the general system of decimals; and as what may 
be learnt from it therefore has no chance of requiring 
to be unlearned, and as much labour has evidently 
been expended in simplifying and explaining the 
system so as to be easily understood by all employed | 
in trade calculations, this timely production ought to | 
be widely diffused and well studied. | 

Sream Hammers.—Mr. R. Taylor, of Reading | 
(U.S.), has patented an improved arrangement of | 
valves, ports, and passages, for operating steam 
hammers, “‘so that the steam can be made to act | 
with a variable force on either the up and down | 


Drawinc aS A Brancn oF Orpinary Epv- 
caTion.—This is an object, for the realization of 
which we have for many years laboured. It is grati- 
fying, therefore, to find it at length adopted as a 
principle by the Government Council on Edneation, 
who, after making arrangements with the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, have issued a circular to 
their inspectors, instructing them as to steps to be 
taken towards promoting the instruction of the 
students in training for schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses under their inspection. Such students are 
to be allowed to attend the various Elementary Draw- 
ing Schools connected with the Department of Science 
and Art for half fees of 3d. instead of 6d. week, and 
they are to have other subsequent advantages where 
their progress has been approved of, besides prizes 
graduated according to their advancement, and certi- 
ficates fixing their rank as elementary teachers in 
respect to augmentation of salary by the Govern- 
ment. 

Tue Tower or St. Mary’s, Taunton. — The 
architects engaged for the restoration of this beauti- 
ful tower, have advised that its condition is so bad, it 
is necessary it should be taken down and rebuilt. 








BrisroL ARCH#oLoGIcAL Socrety.—The first 
meeting of this new association, adjourned from the 
1st inst. was held under more favourable cireumstances 
in the theatre of the Park-street Institution, on 
Saturday before last, the mayor, as president, in the 
chair. After an appropriate introductory address by 
the chairman, Mr. b. W. Nash, one of the honorary 
secretaries, read a paper, illustrating the objects for 
which the society had been formed ; and containing a 
rapid sketch of some of the archeological features of 
the vicinity of Bristol, at same time showing that 
there was ample scope in this locality for the labours 
of an archeological society ; and that the prospects of 
its usefulness were such as to merit the approbation 
with which the project of its formation had been re- 
ceived. It was announced at the close of the proceed- 
ings that the next meeting of the society would be 
held in about two months. 

StatvE or “Lrverpoor.”—Mr. Spence has just 
completed a colossal statue, in female form, emble- 
matical of Liverpool, for the new palace at Sydenham, 
being one of a series now executing by different artists. 
The figure is in a standing posture, with classical 
drapery. In her right hand is a book, on which are 





The advice is not relished by some of the townsmen, 
and opinions have been privately sought in other 
quarters. 

EXHIBITION OF FreNcH PictuRES.—An executive | 
committee is now forming to make an exhibition of 


engraved the arms of Liverpool : in her left she holds 
Mercury’s caduceus, as a symbol of commerce. On one 
side is placed the Liver, emblematic of the town; on 
the other the Dolphin, as an emblem of the sea. 
Fatt or a “Peace” PintaR.— AN Omen 


strokes of the piston, or on both, or prevented from the French school of painting, in Pall-mall, at Mr. | OF War.—On Wednesday week, between five and 


acting on the down stroke, without interrupting the | 
action of the hammer.” 


Griffith’s gallery. The lease has been taken for 


six o’clock p.m. the inhabitants of Langfield, Lanca- 


| twelve years, and it is proposed to open in April next. | shire, were startled by a loud rumbling noise 


Tue Royat Scorrish AcapeMy.—The exhibition The patrons, we are told, include some of the highest resembling the falling of rocks or a large pile of 
of this association is now open at Edinburgh. It is names in France, and some noblemen and gentlemen | buildings. It was found that the pillar, or monu- 


said to be very varied and interesting in its contents. | 
Pictures by deceased artists have been strictly ex- | 
cluded from this year’s exhibition. There are contri- | 
butions by Macnee, Graham, Gilbert, the Lauders, | 
Thomas and John Faed, Douglas, Gavin, Lees, Ross, | 
Ritchie, Erskine Nicol, Noel Paton, M‘Culloch, D. O. | 


Hill, Crauford, J. C. Brown, Waller Paton, Tonge, | 


in England known as amateurs. | 
Reapinc Boarp or HeattH.—At a meeting of, 
the Reading Local Board of Health, on Tuesday last, | 
it was determined to engage the services of Mr. T. E. 
Blackwell, C.E. of Bristol. We may expect that, | 
under this gentleman’s direction, the sanitary im- 
provements will be judiciously designed, and efficiently | 


ment, erected on the height of Stoodley Pike, about 
forty years since, in commemoration of peace, had 
fallen nearly to the bottom! This monument, which 
was abont 40 yards high, had steps winding round it 
from bottom to top, whence might be seen the country 
round for forty or fifty miles. It was commenced in 
1814, and finished next year. A few years since it 


Oakes, Hargitt, Fraser, &e. and also by Millais, W. B. | and economically carried out. The Board have not! was struck by lightning, which cracked the walls in 
Johnstone, Maclise, Roberts, E. W. Cooke, Horsley, | been remarkable for their energy up to this time, but | several places. 


Leslie, and many other English artists. 

New CHURCHES IN THE Di0CESE OF Loxpon.— | 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners for Building New | 
Churches have approved of the plans for a new church | 
for the ecclesiastical district of St. Mark, in the parish | 
of St. Margaret, Westminster. They have also made | 
conditional grants towards the erection of churches at | 
the following places:—The district of St. James’s, | 
Hatcham, in the parish of Deptford; at Blackheath, | 
in the parish of Greenwich; at Forest-hill, in the | 
parish of Lewisham ; in the parish of Isleworth ; in | 
the parish of Hammersmith ; in Oakley-square, Bed- | 
ford New Town ; in the district of St. Luke’s, King’s- | 
cross; at Tollington-park, in the district parish of 
Upper Holloway ; in the district parish of St. John, | 


we are willing to give them credit a little longer. 

Tue Lion Axcape, HuppERsFIELD.—Respecting | 
this structure, mentioned in our provincial news in | 
January last, a correspondent forwards the following 
information :—The front of it, facing St. George’s- 
square, is 180 feet in length, and upwards of 40 feet 
high. The lion (by Seely, of London) on the centre 
of the coping, weighs seven tons. The sides fronting — 
Northumberland-street and St. Peter-street are re- | 
spectively 83 feet in length. The length of the arcade | 
is 112 feet, its width, 43 feet; and from the middle 
of the iron roof to the floor the height is 50 feet. | 
120 gas jets run round the cornice next the roof. | 
More than 6,000 feet of glass have been used in the | 
roof, and 9,000 feet of the best plate-glass have been | 


Waces at SypneY.—The following, from a Sydney 
paper, the Hmpire, shows the rate of wages there in 
November last :—Stonemasons, last week 22s. this 
week 25s. per day; plasterers, 21s. per day ; brick- 
layers, 20s. per day ; quarry labourers, 10s. to lds. 
per day ; bricklayers’ labourers, 14s. to 16s. per day ; 
plasterers’ labourers, 12s. per day ; other labourers, 
10s. per day ; carters, 10s. per day. 

TLKLEY Hypropataic EstaBLisHMENT: CoM- 
PETITION.—In the competition for this hotel and 
boarding-house, advertised in our pages, the share- 
holders have selected the design of Mr. Cuthbert 
Brodrick, of Leeds, and have adjudged the second 
premium of 20/7. to Messrs, Perkin and Backhouse, 
of the same place. The directors have awarded an 


Notting-hill ; in Nutford-place, in the district parish employed in the windows of the shops and ware- | additional premium of 15/. to Messrs. Raffles Brown 
of St. Mary, Bryanstone-square ; at Lorrimore-road, houses. The area of the entire structure is 1,660 | and Walter Blackett, of London. 


in the parish of St. Mary, Newington. Some of these 
churches have been commenced. 

Rattway Marrers.—The half-yearly report of the | 
London and North-Western Company shows the 
total receipts on revenue account for the half-year 
ending 3ist December, to have been 1,468,304/. The 
disposable balance, after defraying working expenses, | 
&e. is 632,035/. The proposed dividend, at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum for the half-year, amounts 
to 546,004/. leaving a balance of 86,031/. to next | 
account. The half-yearly accounts of the London 
and South-Western show a balance available for divi- 
dend of 174,465/. 4s. 7d. From this sum the direc- 
tors recommend that a dividend for the half-year, at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum be declared, 
amounting, on 6,761,264/. 18s. 4d. to 169,031/. 
12s. 4d. leaving to next half-year, 5,433/. 12s. 34d. 
——The revenue account of the Great Western for 
the half-year shows that 620,972/. had been received | 
from traflic and other sources, and that 242,362/. | 
had been expended, including rates, taxes, and govern- | 
ment duty, leaving a balance of 378,610/. Out of 
the disposable balance 184,689/. it is proposed to 
deduct 164,725/. for a dividend, at the rate of 2 per 
cent. for the half-year on the ordinary stock and 
shares of the company (8,236,276/.) leaving a balance 
of 19,9644. ; 

Tue Buripers’ BENEVOLENT INstiITUTION.—The 





anniversary bal! in aid of the funds of this institution, | serve to make the flues compact and perfect, and thus | 


founded in 1847, for giving, as most of our readers 


know, assistance to decayed members of the building | 


profession, came off on Thursday, the 16th inst. at 
Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, under the 
patronage of Lord Dudley Stuart, M.P. Sir Benjamin 
Hall, M.P. Mr. Peter Rolt, M.P. Mr. Lee, M.P. and 


square yards. The design—Italian—was furnished | 
by Mr. Pritchett, architect. The contractors are, for 
masonry, Messrs. Brook and Stead (the clerk of the 
works, Mr. William Stocks, had the direct manage- 
ment of this department); for ironwork, Messrs. 
Walker, of York; for glass, the London and Man- 
chester Glass Company ; for glaziery, Messrs. Hodg- 


son, of York ; slatework, Mr. Goodwin ; for plastering, | 
Mr. Tunnacliffe; for painting, Mr. Calvert ; for car- | 
penters’ work, Messrs. William Fawcett and Sons. 
The cellars, boarded, and easily accessible, are used 
by the various shopkeepers as store-rooms, and by the | 
warehouse-companies for packing woollen goods. To 
the right of the staircase a post-office box is to be 
placed ; and under the stairs is a hose always ready 
in case of accident by fire. The whole of the shops 
and warehouses, with about two exceptions, are 
tenanted. This work was originated and is owned 
by Mr. Samuel Oldfield. | 

Fikes From DerecrivE Fives, anp TIMBER 
RUNNING INTO FLugs.—Your number for last week | 
contains notices of two fires from defective flues ; | 
one in consequence of a timber plate actually running 
into the flue. Surely it would be worth the while of 
parties about to build to take care that flue-pipes 
were used to line all flues. They are inexpensive and 
entirely prevent the possibility of timber coming at 
all in contact with the inside of the flue. They also 


prevent fires from defective flues.—G, O. 

“STEAM SUPERSEDED.”—Mr. George Goodlet, of 
Leith, has patented an invention for the substitution 
_ of “cold water in combination with air,” in place of 

steam, as a working power. It must be some modi- 
| fication of the hydraulic engine, we presume. The 


SympaTuies oF Sounps.—It is owing to the 
sympathetic communication of vibrations that persons 


, with clear and powerful voices have been able to break 


a large tumbler glass by singing close to its proper 
fundamental note. We have heard of a case where a 
person broke no fewer than twelve large glasses in 
succession, The sympathy of vibrations, or tendency 
of one vibrating body to throw another into the same 
state of vibration, shows itself remarkably in the case 
of the going of two clocks fixed to the same shelf or 
wall. It was known near a century ago that two 
clocks set going on the same shelf will affect each 
other. The pendulum of the clock which is stopped, 
after a certain time, will resume its vibrations, and 
in its turn stop that of the other clock. Mr. John 
Elliot, who first observed these effects, noticed that 
two clocks, which varied from each other ninety-six 
seconds a day, agreed to a second for several days 
when they were placed on the same rail. The slowest 
of these two clocks, which had a slower pendulum, 
set the other in motion in sixteen minutes and a half, 
and stopped itself in thirty-six minutes and a half. 
These effects are clearly produced by the small vibra- 
tions communicated from the one pendulum to the 
other through the shelf, or rail, or plank, on which 
they both rest. It has been found that two conflicting 
sounds produce silence, as two converging rays of 
light produce darkness.— Herschel on Sound. 


| 





| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

| “ Investigator.” “ Rev. W. D.” “0. C. A.” “R. B.”’ “ Rey. H. M.” 
|*R.8.L.°*J. J.B? “Omega.” “Looker on.” “J.C.” “J. M.” 
;*B.L.” “E. W. T.” “H. 0.” Egham,” “ F. J.” (has fire-clay been 
| tried ?) “* Jack Plane,” “ Pedestrian” (will appear), “ Z.” “Mr. P.” 
i“P. M. and 8.” “J.T. K.”“R.8. 7.” “M. and L.” “L. J.” (Ors 


others. The attendance equalled the gatherings on | era of hydraulic power is yet to come. We long | and Armani.) “A. G.” 


former occasions, and we trust the result will prove 
beneficial to the funds of the Institution. 


books, and three others are to be elected in the month 
of May next. 


since pointed out the many uses to which it might 


appreciated as it ought to be. We know nothing, 
_ however, of Mr. Goodlet’s project, further than what 
| has just been stated. 


“ Books and Addresses.”—W e have not time to point out books or 


It has at be put ; but we do not think its importance is even yet | find addresses. 
the present time twenty-two pensioners upon its | 


NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor :” all 
other communications should be addressed to the EpiTor, and not 


to the Publisher, 




















